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Fairchild ‘‘Flying Boxcar’’. Cargo capacity, 2,870 cubic feet (93% as much as a standard railroad boxcar). Range 4,000 miles. Cruising speed 200 m.p.h. 








There were no “Flying Boxcars” in 1845 


When Johnson & Higgins started business in 1845, 
sailing ships were in their glory, and commercial 
steamships still were regarded by many as experi- 
mental contraptions, with a dubious future at best. 

Today the question is ““What is the future of 
commercial aviation?” 

Many manufacturers, shippers and _ airline 
owners foresee an enormous post-war development 
in this latest field of transportation. Contributing 
factors include improved pick-up and delivery 
service, development of local ‘‘feeder’’ lines to serve 
the larger skyway systems, specialized merchan- 
dising and packaging, and widespread public 
education. 

Our business at Johnson & Higgins is not to 
promote any special form of transportation, but 
rather to be fully informed about all such de- 
velopments so that we may intelligently advise 
our clients concerning their insurance. 

To owners and users of air transport facilities, 


we offer our service as buyers and advisers in the 
field of aviation insurance. We have the organiza- 
tion and experience for the same service in every 
form of business insurance—marine, fire, casualty 
and surety, group life and pensions, etc. For 100 
years we have acted as intermediaries between 
business interests and the insurance companies, 
representing the former in planning and negotiat- 
ing their insurance programs—-at no additional 
cost and with ‘“‘no axe to grind, but yours.” In- 
formation on request from any one of our offices. 
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SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 











Steel can do almost any job well. It provides 
strength and ruggedness in Army field kitchens. It 
will also give strength, beauty and usefulness to 
your all-steel kitchen after the war. Steel is ideally 
suited to the design of modern kitchens that save 
steps, increase efficiency. Better steels will be avail- 
able then, too (many of them developed for war in 
United States Steel laboratories). All marked with 
that dependable guide to good steel, the U:S:S Label. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY -; NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





Number one of a sertes portraying the living American home for the readers of The American 
Home Magazine, September, 1945. Painted by Douglass Crockwell. A reprint, 15 x 
19, lithographed in 6 colors will be mailed to anyone requesting it on his letterhead. 
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Synthetics changed 


“buying’ ’ into ‘ ‘seliing”’ 


NOT SO LONG AGO, the average textile 
mill considered the daily market reports 
on cotton, wool and silk quite the most 
important order of business. Prices of these 
and other natural commodities were sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations—crop conditions, 
the international situation, market specu- 
lation could affect the price structure over- 
night. Buying of raw materials was more 
important than either manufacturing or 
selling, and the company’s operations on 
the commodity exchanges often deter- 
mined whether the mill ended up with a 
good year or a poor one. 


The introduction of modern synthetics 
was a great stabilizing force for the textile 
industry. It introduced the known cost fac- 
tor in the raw materials picture; no mill 
had to “hedge” on synthetic yarns or pile 
up huge and costly inventories against pos- 
sible shortages. 


“GREAT MOMENTS IN MUSIC’’* 
. PRESENTED BY CELANESE 
.. EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 
COLUMBIA NETWORK 
COAST TO COAST 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1945, Celanese Corporation of America 


The development of the modern syn- 
thetic yarn, Celanese*, gave the textile in- 
dustry new fibres, suited to all kinds of im- 
proved textiles, that were not subject to the 
whims of nature. The properties, too, were 
constant; quality could be exactly con- 
trolled. Moreover these new man-created 
fibres opened up tremendous opportuni- 
ties for improvements in textiles. They 
brought new standards of beauty, comfort, 
durability and ease of care to apparel and 
household furnishings. And for the natu- 
ral fibres, they were a potent vitalizing 
force. Combination fabrics of cotton and 
Celanese, wool and Celanese, made possi- 
ble new markets for the weaver, the gar- 
ment maker, and in turn for the cotton 
grower and wool producer. 


Textiles are only one of the industries 
that have benefited from modern synthet- 
ics. Celanese Plastics, another division of 


Celanese’ 


synthetics, have brought new advantages 
and economies to industries as far apart as 
automobiles and packaging, electrical ap- 
pliances and shoe findings. 

Celanese Chemicals, produced by syn- 
thesis, likewise, have exerted a far-reach- 
ing influence on a wide cross-section ot 
industry. With properties precisely con- 
trolled to meet definite needs, these mod- 
ern chemical products, in many cases 
synthesized from natural gas or crude pe- 
troleum, are primary materials for paints 
and lacquers, adhesives and preservatives, 
drugs and cosmetics, anti-freezes and 
lubricants. 

Continuous research by Celanese Cor- 
poration of America in all three basic fields 
of synthetics—textiles, plastics and chem- 
icals —is behind the growing service of 
Celanese products to virtually all industry. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


j TEXTILES 
PLASTICS 
CHEMICALS 





CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA - 180 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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The CHALLENGE 


of Metal Powders 


One of the first known applications of metal powders was 
the six-ton iron pillar of ancient Delphi in the year 1052. 


But since Pearl Harbor, the remarkable war achievements 
of powder metallurgy promise great benefits to postwar 
production in terms of higher speeds and lower costs. 


The Glidden Company, originally a paint manufacturer, 
entered the metal refining field in 1929 as another step 
in its policy of controlling raw materials to assure uni- 
form product quality. Starting with metallic pigments, 
Glidden today makes iron, lead, copper and tin powders 
for leading fabricators. 


This policy of functional diversification, together with 
constant research, has made Glidden a leader in many 
lines of industrial development. Besides paint and metal 
powders, these lines include vegetable oils, foods, soy- 
bean derivatives, pigments, chemicals and pine products. 


Thus Glidden has grown from a single varnish plant to a 
great, diversified industry of 36 units—one of the few Amer- 
ican companies with annual net sales of over $110,000,000. 


To you these facts mean that any product bearing the 
Glidden name is the finest that can be produced. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Principal GLIDDEN Products 


Foods Jap-A-Lac Cadmium Colors 

Durkee’s Famous Dressing Ripolin Enamel Litharge 

Durkee’s Margarine Spray-Day-Lite ee Red Lead 

Durkee’s Shortening lidair Aviation Finishes E White Lead 

Dunham's Shred Cocoanut Endurance House Paint rosestas Muehiieeta 

Durkee’s Spices and Gliddenspar Varnish Cuprous Oxide 
Worcestershire Sauce Nubelite Micalith-G 

Industrial Paints Dry Colors 


Special ingredients for 
Bakeries and 
Confectioners 


Industrial Lacquers, | 
Enamels and Varnishes Metals and Minerals 
Powdered Iron and Copper 


Vv table Oi 
pa a ie rg ps singe: is Powdered Lead and Tin 
pesue Cocoanut Oils, Wilkes Type Metal 
—— Berna Oils ™ Naval Stores 
Soya Meal Corn Oils Tars and Resins 
Soya Flour Palm Oils. Turpentine 
Soya Flakes Linseed Oil Solvents 


Synthetic Rubber 


Poultry and Live Stock 
Feeds Chemicals and Commune 


Pigments - F 
Paints ‘ea biceide Compounds for Plastics 
SPRED Lithopone *Trademark Registered 


GLIDDEN 


A DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL TEAM 

















_ REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCTS 
MADE FROM MRCO POWDERS 








COPPER SOFT-IRON 
CARBON BRUSHES MAGNETIC ARMATURE 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE PART 





PART FOR PRECISION 
MEASURING INSTRUMENT 





GEARS AND 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS SRUTEE DISS 





MISCELLANEOUS 
SMALL PARTS POROUS BEARING 
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THROUGH COORDINATED ENGINEERING 


Here is an example of how a specially engineered 
rubber belt conveyor effected important savings in 
getting out coal quickly. Bridging a valley from 
mine to preparation plant, this aerial short-cut saves 
precious hours, increases material output. 

In planning this unusual installation, mine engi- 
neers, designers of mechanical equipment, and U. S. 
Rubber engineers worked as a group. The descending, 


suspended rubber belt conveyor developed by this 


three-way team has proved efficient and economical. 

U.S. Rubber belting specialists have become ex- 
perts in their field—gaining the broadest possible 
experience, by dove-tailing their efforts with those 
of the customer’s engineering staff on countless 
installations of every type. 

If you have a problem which can be solved by 
the use of engineered rubber products, our engi- 
neers will be glad to work with you. 








SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE WITH ENGINEERED RUBBER PRODUCTS 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Harvesting, Frontispiece- - - 10 


America Tomorrow, A Country 
of Free Enterprise or State 
Planned Economy - - - - II 


America is confronted by choice between 
democracy or a_ totalitarian government 
Lewis H. Brown 
President, Johns-Manuille Corporation 


Estimated Capital Require- 
ments for 1946-1960 - - - 14 


Assumptions based on reasonable growth of 
population, labor force, national income 
J. Freperic DeEwHuRsT 
Economist, Twentieth Century Fund 


Reconversion Expenditures for 
Plant and Equipment - - - 17 


Anticipated expenditures for machinery, 
equipment, and construction are surveyed 
D. Stevens WILSON 
National Economics Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 

United States Department of Commerce 


The Trend of Business - - - 22 
Industrial output, employment declining; 
retail volume continues above a year ago 


Regional Trade Barometers - 24 
Here and There in Business - 34 


Dun’s Review, September 1945. Published 
monthly by Dun & BrapsTREET, INc., 290 Broad- 


way, New York 8, N. Y... . Subscription informa- 
tion on page 74 Frontispiece from Cushing. 
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San Diego, important Army and Navy 
base, and shipping, aviation, and recrea- 


ttonal center is situated on San Diego Bay, | 


15 miles from the Mexican frontier. 


Its bay was discovered in 1542 by the | 








Portuguese navigator, Cabrillo, in the ser- | 
vice of Spain. At Old Town in North | 


San Diego the first European settlement 
in Upper California was made in 1769. 
In 1940 the civilian population of the 
County of San Diego was 276,079; today 
estimates run around the 400,000 mark. 

The big, landlocked harbor of San 
Diego is the first United States port of 
call for vessels operating through the 
Panama Canal. War contracts for nearly 
$3,000,000,000 have been placed in ,San 
Diego County, five-sixths of these being 
tor aircraft construction. 

Besides the production of airplanes and 
parts, manufactures consist of canned and 
dried fruits, paint, varnish, dairy prod- 
ucts, plumbing and building materials, 
drugs, salt, beer, and naval uniforms. 





The 3,230 retail stores in 1939 had sales | 


of $95,555,000; sample data indicates that 
retail volume may now be some 85 per 
cent higher. 

The cover print, used through the cour- 
tesy of the New York Public Library, de- 
picts San Diego in 1850. 


HAN DLING+Processing +HAN DLING + Assembling +HAN DLING 
+ Packing + HAN DLING+Storage+ HANDLING 


HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER-"NOT GENERATE IT! 


J 8 
Handling small units is a problem. 
Whether they are handled individually, or are consolidated 
into single large loads determines, to a great extent, the cost 
of handling operations, 

Versatile Towmotor, the modern materials handling sys- 
tem, eliminates hundreds of handling operations, saving 
time, money and manpower, You can effect similar savings 
on your operation—the Towmotor DATA FILE tells how. 


Write for your copy today. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1227 E£. 1S2N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, 
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MANY SMALL FACTORIES LINE THE PASSAIC RIVER AT PATERSON, N. J.—-CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 


AMERICA TOMORROW, A COUNTRY OF 
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LEWIS H. BROWN 


President, Johns-Mancille Corporation 
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‘YY HEN some- 
one once asked Aristip- 
pus what should be the 
content of the education 
of youth, he replied: 
“Those things which 
they will use when men.” 

Amplified to fit the requirements of modern times the 
statement of this Greek philosopher might say: “The pur- 
pose of education is to prepare men and women to live, to 
think, to see, to be happier and better citizens of the state.” 

For two years now, the company with which I am asso- 
ciated has been engaged in an experiment in education. 
We are attempting to fuse the study of the liberal arts with 
practical business training so that at the end of four years 
of college work the graduate will have actual business ex- 
perience sufficient not only to make a living but also for the 
proper exercise of responsibility and leadership both as an 
employee and as a citizen. 

Experience has made it evident that being trained merely 
to make a living is not enough to meet the require- 


portance to business. 


have created decided, and 
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This is one of a series of articles by business men expressing 
their personal viewpoint regarding subjects of unusual im- 
It should be emphasized that the pur- 
pose of this series ts to present the diversified and represent- 
ative opigions of men whose backgrounds and points of view 
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ments of this day and 
age. 

We must also as indi- 
viduals and as a nation 
have a clear understand- 
ing of how we propose 
cooperatively to create 
the political, economic, and social atmosphere in which we 
as civilized beings can work together for our own general 
welfare. 

History tells us that people have always lived and worked 
together under some form of cooperative and protective 
organization. One common characteristic of almost all 
these early forms of organization was the fact that each 
was headed by a master with great power over his subjects. 

Plato in The Republic attempted to develop an ideal 
state. After the dark days of the Middle Ages other men 
raised their voices in an effort to escape from the compul- 
sions of despotic government. 

Among them were More in his Utopia; Campanella in 
his City of the Sun; Bacon in his New Atlantis; and 


often conflicting, convictions. 
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LOADING COPPER ON A FREIGHT TRAIN, MONTANA—NESMITH PHOTOGRAPH FROM CUSIIING 


“The ‘profit motive has been the driving force behind every one of our 
great enterprises and achievements in mass production and mass service.” 


Rousseau in his Social Contract. ‘All 
were seeking some way to escape the 
despousm, tyranny, and domination 
of the individual by the government. 
All dreamed of bettering the condition 
of mankind. 

Out of the American and French 
revolutions came the basic philosophy 
that the State is the servant not the 
master of the people. This brought to 
the world not a Utopia but a practical 
philosophy and system of organizing 
our political, economic, and social life. 

The Republic of the United States 
of America was based upon the belief 
in the supremacy of the individual 
citizen, the inherent value and dignity 
of man, and his inalienable rights 
which protect him from subservience 
to the State except by consent of in- 
dividuals acting collectively. 

The economic plan of our republic 
was based upon individual ownership 
of property and upon the citizen’s right 
to determine in the market place what 
should be produced and sold. The 
Government’s réle in economic life was 
N’ S 
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to protect, to help, and to administer 
justice for all citizens, but not to pro- 
vide for them. 

For over 150 years this system that 
came out of the American Revolution 
was the beacon light to the rest of the 
world. Like the Statue of Liberty it 
held aloft a torch of hope and freedom. 
As this nation grew from 4,000,000 to 
more than I 30,000,000 people, our po- 
litical and economic system, imple- 
mented by the marvels of modern tech- 
nology, enabled us to produce the 
highest standard of living for all the 
people that had ever been developed 
in any country in the entire history of 
the world. 

In the decade prior to World War I 
we in America had come to accept the 
fruits of the American Revolution and 
our plan of economic life as a common- 
place fact, like the air we breathe. We 
failed to realize that this system under 
which we had so greatly prospered had 
to be understood and defended if it 
were to survive. We became lax in 
teaching each new generation the fun- 
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damentals of our American heritage. 

Instead it became fashionable to point 
out and exaggerate mistakes and exces- 
ses. This was the era of the “muck- 
rakers.” They raked in the gutters 
for mud and muck—the 10 per cent of 
life that was unsatisfactory or corrupt— 
and held it up before the eyes of the 
public as if this were a// of life. The go 
per cent that was clean, that was good, 
that was the real America, was ignored. 

Similar internal attacks were being 
directed against economic systems ot 
the British Empire and France. 

But there was an even greater con- 
flict brewing and it exploded violently 
with World War I. In addition to its 
economic causes, this war resulted from 
a conflict ‘between two basic ideas of 
government. Few people realized that 
this clash of political philosophies 
would lead to a second and perhaps a 
third world struggle. 


Two Kinds of Government 


Let us pause a moment to examine 
these conflicting conceptions of govern- 
ment. If we study the pages of history 
we shall find, I believe, that basically 
there are only TWO kinds of’ govern- 
ment that have ever been made to work 
in our complex civilization. In one, 
the ruler or the ruling class is the 
master; the people are the servants. 
In the other, the people are the masters 
and the State is the,servant. 

When Karl Marx in 1867 wrote Das 
Kapital he challenged the system which 
gave freedom to the individual in the 
economic arena. Eventually, his tenets 
were also to challenge the individual’s 
freedom in the political arena. This 
book signaled the beginning of social- 
ism and of its extreme form, commu- 
nism. From 1867 until World War I 
neither socialism nor communism 
made much practical headway, al- 
though the growing agitation gradually 
brought fear to those who were the 
masters of the people and who intended 
to remain so. Among these masters 
were the militant Prussian nobility. 
Determined to prevent the spread of 
democracy and to stamp out commu- 
nism and socialism, this Prussian group 
turned its thoughts to foreign conquest 
and the Drang nach Osten took on re- 
newed momentum. 

When Germany struck in 1914 she 
was ready. The Allied democracies 
were not. Germany and the Prussian 
scheme of domination were almost 
victorious. 
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Out of the chaos and bankruptcy of 
that war there came three significant 
developments. They were: 

1. The Russian Revolution of 1917 
that established communism in Russia 
—its first practical application. 

2. The Italian Revolution of 1921 
that established a form of planned 
economy under Mussolini’s socialistic 
government. 

3. The Hitler beer-hall putsch of 
1923 that started Germany on the road 
to national socialism. 


Totalitarianism Emerges 


In all three countries socialism or 
communism was sold to the common 
people as a means of providing them 
with a higher standard of living than 
they could attain under capitalism. 
There would be a planned economy but 
the people were never told how greatly 
their freedoms were to be restricted. 
The promise was that, in spite of gov- 
ernment domination in the economic 
field, there would be no interference 
with the freedom and rights of the in- 
dividual in the political field. As we 
have since learned, however, this in- 
volved a fatal contradiction and the 
inevitable happened. Step by step, the 
planned economies became even more 
dictatorial and thus there evolved 
before our eyes the full-blown totali- 
tarian state. 

‘The emergence of this appalling 
Frankenstein was entirely contrary to 
the theories of all socialists, and only a 
few thinkers and philosophers had 
clearly foreseen this consequence. For 
the past 25 years Professor Ludwig von 
Mises, now of New York University, 
and fermerly of the School of Social 
Economics of Vienna, has been. ex- 
pounding the doctrine that commu- 
nism or socialism or any state-planned 
economy must either fail in its “plan” 
or of necessity develop into a totalitar- 
ian dictatorship, thus arriving at a goal 
exactly opposite to that intended. 

Professor Friedrich A. Hayek, a 
former pupil of von Mises, has recently 
published The Road to Serfdom, which 
summarizes in popular form what both 
have been saying for 25 years. 

Italy, Germany, and Russia have con- 
clusively proved the soundness of this 
thesis. Marxian socialism fails as an 
alternate for totalitarianism or democ- 
racy, since communism, socialism, or 
any planned economy inevitably be- 
comes totalitarian. 

We come back, then to only two 
forms of government—either the state 
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NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BELLEFONTE, 


PA.—NESMITH PHOTOGRAPH FROM CUSHING 


“By benefiting and serving the public under capitalism we in America— 


all of us 





is to be the master or the state must be 
the servant of the people. 

Von Mises* clearly designated the 
choice that must be made when he said: 
“In the history of the last two hundred 
years we can discern two distinctive 
ideological trends. » There was first the 
trend toward freedom, the rights of 
man, and _self-determination. This 
individualism resulted in the fall of 
autocratic government, the establish- 
ment of democracy, the evolution of 
capitalism, technical improvements, 
and an unprecedented rise in standards 
of living. It substituted enlighten- 
ment for old superstitions, scientific 
methods of research for inveterate 
prejudices. It was an epoch of great 
artistic and literary achievements, the 
age of immortal musicians, painters, 
writers, and philosophers. And _ it 
brushed away slavery, serfdom, torture, 
inquisition, and other remnants of the 
dark ages. 

“In the second part of this period in- 
dividualism gave way to another trend, 
= Omnipotent Government. The Rise of the Total State 


and Total War, by Ludwig von Mises. Yale University 
Press. 1944. Pages 8-10. 
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are enjoying the highest standard of living in the world.” 


the trend toward state omnipotence. 
Men now seem eager to vest all powers 
in government, 2. é., in the apparatus 
of social compulsion and_ coercion. 
They aim at totalitarianism, that is, 
conditions in which all human affairs 
are managed by governments. They 
hail every step toward more govern- 
ment interference as progress toward a 
more perfect world; they are confident 
that the governments will transform 
the earth into a paradise. . . 

“The most that can be expected for 
the immediate future is the separation 
of the world into two sections: a liberal, 
democratic, and capitalist West with 
about one quarter of the total world 
population, and a militarist and totali- 
tarian East embracing the much greater 
part of the earth’s surface and its popu- 
lation. Such a state of affairs will force 
upon the West policies of defense which 
will seriously hamper its efforts to make 
life more civilized and economic con. 
ditions more prosperous.” 

Then von Mises adds: “Even this 
melancholy image may prove too opti- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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CONSTRUCTION AT JOHNS-MANVILLE PLANT, JARRATT, VA.—CUSHING, 
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FUTURE needs and demands 
for specific classes of capital equtp- 
ment are estimated on the basis of 
what appear to be reasonable as- 
sumptions regarding the size and 
rate of growth of the population, 
the labor force, the national income, 
and other controlling factors in the 
post-war period. The survey in- 
cludes housing, railroad equipment, 
sewers, highways, pipelines, and 
factory buildings and equipmen’. 


ESTIMATED CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


Tr 

Kis Twentieth Century Fund 
during the past two years has been 
engaged in a comprehensive survey of 
America’s post-war needs and re- 
sources. The primary purpose of this 
study has been to estimate, first, the 
probable demand for major classes of 
consumer goods and services and capi- 
tal goods—such as food, clothing, hous- 
ing, machinery, and structures—which 
might be expected to prevail under 
conditions of high level employment 
and income in the post-war period, 
and, second, the additional require- 
ments for consumer goods and services 
which would result from the establish- 
ment of basic minimum consumption 
standards for such necessities of life as 
food, housing, education, and so on. 
On the basis of such estimates of de- 
mands and needs, the Fund’s survey 
is designed to assess our capacity to 
meet such requirements in terms of 
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J. FREDERIC DEWHURST 


Economist, Twentieth Century Fund 


our human and material resources, 2. é., 
our labor force, agricultural land and 
facilities, factories and other productive 
facilities, and our natural resources. 

These estimates, in their present ten- 
tative form, constitute a report to the 
Twentieth Century Fund, not a report 
of or by the Fund. Although the work 
of preparing them has aces conducted 
in constant consultation with the Fund 
staff, the author, Robert W. Hartley, 
and his assistant, Eleanor Wolkind, as- 
sume sole responsibility for the methods 
and for the findings and conclusions, 
and no responsibility attaches to the 
Fund or to the agencies with which the 
authors have been Or are associated. 
These estimates are being issued in 
their present tentative form primarily 
for the purpose of criticism by experts 
in the field of construction and capital 
facilities, and will be published only 
after revision. 
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Too, these estimates of capital out- 
lays are not presented as representing 
the volume of investment estimated to 
be necessary to absorb the expected 
volume of monetary savings, or the 
amount which would set forth the eco- 
nomic forces required to bring about 
full employment. Nor is our analysis 
designed to show how much—if any— 
Government expenditure for public 
works or other purposes is necessary to 
“compensate” for any real or alleged 
deficiencies in private spending or in- 
vestment. Useful as such analysis may 
be for certain purposes, our approach 
in this survey has been almost exactly 
opposite, 

What this analysis attempts is to esti- 
mate future needs and demands for 
specific classes of capital equipment 
such as housing, railroad equipment, 
sewers, highways, pipelines, and factory 
buildings and equipment on the basis 
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of what appear to be reasonable as- 
sumptions regarding the size and rate 
of growth of the population, the labor 
force, the national income, and other 
controlling factors in the post-war 
period. 

In other words, this survey ap- 
proaches the problem of post-war capi- 
tal investment not by asking the ques- 
tion, “How much money must we 
invest in new capital goods in order to 
provide full employment?”, but rather, 
by the question, “How much and what 
kinds of new capital equipment, struc- 
tures, and facilities will we need, if our 
population and labor force continue to 
grow as in the past and we are able to 
maintain employment and production 
at a reasonably high level as, for ex- 
ample, in the last half of the twenties?” 

All of these estimates have been pre- 
sented for the fifteen-year period com- 
mencing with 1946 and ending with 
1960 on the assumption that the ter- 
mination of the war would permit the 
resumption of construction next year 
and on the further assumption that all 
capital requirements, current and de- 
ferred, would have been made good by 
1960 so that the nation’s capital plant 
would be in excellent order by the end 
of that year. 

Finally, it goes without saying that 
this and other assumptions underlying 
these estimates may prove to be unrea- 
sonable; and even if they turn out to 
be correct, estimates based on them can 
easily prove to be wrong. Any attempt 
to look forward a decade or more and 
estimate needs for capital outlays in an 
ecomomy as dynamic as ours is bound 
to be hazardous, and the likelihood of 
error is much greater in some cases 
than in others. Thus, estimates of new 
needs for housing to take care of newly 
formed families can be made with a 
greater likelihood of accuracy than 
would be true of estimates of airport 
development or of railroad equipment 
requirements. 

The capital outlays covered by these 
estimates include three general types of 
items (1) new construction (exclud- 
ing current maintenance and repair) 
in a wide range of public and private 
fields amounting on the average over 
the two decades before the war to more 
than go per cent of all new construction 
activity; (2) outlays for the kinds of 
machinery and equipment (such as 
factory machines and engines and 
electrical apparatus) which are usually 
installed in place in conjunction with 
new construction, and also railroad 
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equipment and rolling stock, and (3) 
certain specified land and forest im- 
provement and conservation activities 
which though often not involving ac- 
tual construction, provide protection 
for our national assets in these natural 
resources. 

On the average the items covered 
by these estimates normally comprise 
about two thirds of all capital expendi- 
tures. The principal construction items 
not included are public office buildings, 
jails, courthouses, city hall, fire and 
police stations, and Army and Navy 
fortifications and installations. In the 
case of machinery and equipment the 





principal excluded items are business 
and industrial vehicles and movable 
equipment (except railroad rolling 
stock) ; machinery and equipment used 
in agriculture, construction, and min- 
ing; ships; aircraft; and office machin- 
ery and equipment. Work on these 
excluded items is now under way and 
we hope that preliminary estimates of 
capital requirements in these fields will 
soon be available. 

For the purpose of estimating future 
needs and requirements the individual 
items included in the survey have been 


grouped together in four major fields 
based on a similarity among the indi- 
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ESTIMATED CAPITAL OUTLAYS IN SELECTED FIELDS, | 
1946-1960 
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Maximum PRroGRamM 
Annual Annual 
Total Average Total Average } 
Ursan DeEvELOPMENT (In millions) (In millions) 
Non-farm Housing 75,973 $5,005 $29,133 $1,942 | 
Public Water Supply Systems 3,945 263 718 48 
Sewerage Systems 3,095 246 503 33 
Hospital Facilities a 5.164 344 7h 47 
Schoo] Facilities. . et iis 12,935 863 2,864 191 
City Service Streets 5.390 359 2,100 140 i 
Subtotal, Urban Development $107,102 $ 7.140 $ 36,030 $2,401 
Com™MERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
Commercial Building $ 10,200 $ 680 $ 8,400 $ 560 
Industrial Facilities 2,600 3,507 2,600 3,507 
Electric Power Systems 22,155 1,477 16,485 1,099 
Telephone Facilities 6,357 424 5272 85 
Subtotal, Commercial and Industrial $ 91,312 $ 6,088 $ 78,757 $5,251 
‘TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads ....... $ r6s00 $1079 §%..... $e... 
Highways ; 33,118 2,208 eee Pearse 
Waterways and Port Development 2,250 150 oat 
Airport Development 1,500 100 1,500 100 
Pipelines 535 36 40 3 | 
Subtotal, Transportation $ 53,503 $ 3,567 $ 1,540 $ 103 
RuraL DEVELOPMENT 
Farm Housing $ 5,760 $ 384 §$ $ 
Farm Service Buildings........... 5205 280 
PSE aly aaa Mee a emer oe 1,657 III 77 5 | 
pA PEER UE eT rec 1,194 79 79 te 
ee ne eee ee ee 3,100 207 go 6 | 
Soil Erosion Control.............. 4,980 332 1,620 108 | 
Flood Control aie ee Ornate 5226 215 806 54. COC 
Forest Protection and Development 1,895 126 515 a 
Recreational Facilities 2,353 157 413 28 | 
Subtotal, Rural Development $ 28,370 $ 1,891 $ 3,600 $ 240 | 
Gwana VORae.. 2 2s ence oe $280,287 $18,686 $119,927 $7,995 
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SURVEY OF PosT-WAR NEEDS 


Dr. Dewhurst is Economist for the Twentieth Century Fund, Director 
of the Fund’s Survey of America’s Needs and Resources, and co-author of 
Does Distribution Cost Too Much? The material in this article was pre- 
sented by him before the United States Senate Small Business Committee 
last May. It is based upon a preliminary report of the nation’s post-war 
capital requirements for 1945 to 1960 by Robert W. Hartley to the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

The report is part of a comprehensive survey of America’s post-war needs 
and resources, now in preparation. The Fund will issue the results of this 
survey when it is completed under the title America’s Needs and Resources. 
Requirements for consumer goods and services and for capital facilities will 
be dealt with in separate volumes. 


The survey is designed to assess our capacity to meet probable demands 
and needs in terms of our human and material resources. It will give evi- 
dence of our inherent strength and be a challenge to utilize our capacity to 
keep the economy operating at high levels. 


Financial and economic policies needed to attain this objective will be 
discussed separately by eight authorities in Financing American Prosperity: 
A Symposium of Economists to be published by the Fund this Fall. 


The Twentieth Century Fund is an endowed foundation for impartial 
research and public education in economic problems. It has published many 
reports and popular materials dealing with such economic questions as hous- 
ing, collective bargaining, distribution, taxation, and so on. 
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vidual items in each field and in the 
basic assumptions underlying the esti- 
mates for each field. 

The first and most important of these 
fields is “Urban Development,” which 
includes non-farm housing, water sup- 
ply and sewerage systems, hospital and 
educational structures and equipment, 
and city service streets. The second 
group, “Commercial and Industrial,” 
comprises commercial buildings and 
manufacturing plants and equipment 
and electric power and telephone facili- 
ties. “Transportation,” including rail- 
roads, highways, waterway and_ port 
developments, airports, and pipelines 
is the third major group; while “Rural 
Development,” which includes farm 
houses and buildings, a wide variety of 
irrigation, drainage and flood contro! 
works, and various soil and forest con- 
servation activities, is the fourth group. 


Total Capital Outlays 


Taken as a whole the estimated capi- 
tal outlays in these four major fields 
for the 1946-1960 period amount to $280 
billion. This is a lot of money, even 
spread over a 15-year period, but it 
happens to be just about as much as we 
will have spent for the destructive pur- 
poses of war during the five years since 
the defense program got under way in 
the Summer of 1940. This comparison 
is not entirely valid because these esti- 
mates of future capital needs are ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars of 1940 
purchasing power, while war expendi- 
tures since that year have been made 
at progressively higher cost and price 
levels. But it is still true that what 
we have had to spend for destruction 
in fighting the war would go a long 
way toward modernizing and main- 
taining our transportation system and 
our productive plant and equipment, 
restoring and conserving our soil, water 
and forest resources, and providing our 
population with more adequate hous- 
ing and related facilities than they have 
ever enjoyed. 

Outlays of $280 billion over a 15-year 
period would mean an average of about 
$18.7 billion annually. Since the items 
included in this estimate represeiat only 
about two thirds of all capital expendi- 
tures, total capital outlays on this basis 
would amount to half again as much, 
or to approximately $28 billion per year, 
on the assumption that expenditures 
for capital items not included in the 
fields covered by these current estimates 
(such as agricultural, mining and con- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Me HE projected business outlays for production facilities; the size of the 
market for various types of machinery, equipment, and construction; and the 
financing of reconversion, deferred replacements, and modernization are sum- 
marized by the author from a survey by the Department of Commerce. 


RECONVERSION EXPENDITURES 
fer PLANT and EQUIPMENT 


é 
Was the war over, the prob- 


lems of post-war reconversion are 
already testing the adequacy of “post- 
war planning.” During the current 
fiscal year the stage must be set for 
handling the transition and meeting 
the challenge of “full employment.” 

Speculation about the transition and 
what it will bring by way of markets 
and employment has, been rampant. 


The survey of planned capital outlays and financial 
requirements associated with them on which this article 
is based was made by the United States Department of 
Commerce during the first four months of this year. The 
author discussed the results in greater detail in the Survey 
of Current Business, ‘‘Planned Capital Outlays by Manu 
fecturers,”” June 1945 and ‘Planned Capital Outlays and 
Financing,” July 1945 
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Much of the uncertainty revolved 
around the cutbacks in war production 
and the liquidation of wartime con- 
trols. It is important, therefore, in 


gaging the future, to know what busi- 
nessmen are planning. 

What are the projected business out- 
lays for production facilities? How 
large will be the market for various 
types of machinery, equipment, and 
construction? To what extent will these 
business expenditures offset the decline 
in Government purchases of war 
goods, thereby helping to maintain 
consumer buying power? How will 
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the costs of reconversion, deferred re- 
placements, modernization, and expan- 
sion be financed?) What demands will 
be made on financial institutions? 
Because of the importance of these 
questions, various business and finan- 
cial groups requested the Department 
of Commerce to undertake a survey of 
business plans. This article presents 
a general summary of the results cover- 
ing manufacturing, electric and gas 
utilities, and railways, based not on the 
ideas or notions of any one person or 
group but on the answers made by 
managements themselves. Specifically 
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I. MANUFACTURERS’ CAPITAL OUTLAYS 
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*“Planned” outlays are for the first 12 months following the end of the war in Europe. 
Source: United States Department of Commerce 
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Il. PRIVATE AND PUBLIC CAPITAL OUTLAYS 
IN WAR AND NONWAR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
rt) 2 4 6 8 
1939: | 
War 
NONWAR 
1940: 
WarR 
NONWAR 
1941: 
WAR 
NONWAR 
1942: 
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1943: 
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NONWAR 
1944: 
WAR 
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WAR 
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‘War industries include chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, and rubber products; 





iron and steel and their products, except machinery; P quip 
including electrical; nonferrous metals and their products; and miscellaneous industries. 

“Planned” outlays are for the first 12 months following the end of the war in Europe. 
Source: United States Department of Commerce. 
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they were asked for their plans for, 
capital outlays during the 12 months 
following the end of the war in Europe, 
and the financial requirements asso- 
ciated with them. This is broadly 
interpreted as covering the fiscal year 
starting July 1, 1945. 

The following resumé is not a blue 
print of business expenditures for the 
fiscal year. The figures are projected 
from plans—not commitments. In 
other words, this can in no sense be 
considered a forecast on the part of 
business nor on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It constitutes 
merely a composite picture of business 
plans in various stages of formulation 
as they appeared at a point of time. 

The questionnaire deliberately 
avoided setting up any assumptions as 
the basis for answers. It was felt that 
the survey could make the greatest 
contribution if it produced a picture of 
current business thinking on the ques- 
tion of capital outlays and financial 
requirements during the reconversion 
period, and that any light shed on this 
subject would be useful even with a 
considerable margin for error. 

As a consequence, businessmen were 
left to give their own answers to many 
very important questions and to pick 
from a range of “plans” one figure 
which would represent, in the light 
of these answers, the most probable 
magnitude of capital outlays. But, 
this was what was wanted—the com- 
pany plans as they were taking shape 
in the minds of the executives, based 
on their own day-to-day operating 
considerations. The survey did, how- 
ever, ask for the planned sales objective 
as a key or general guide for appraising 
the future as it appeared to business- 
men at the time the plans were being 
developed. 





Manufacturers’ Plans 


Manufacturing industries plan to 
spend 4Y, billion dollars during the 
current fiscal year on plant and equip- 
ment. This includes the necessary 
alterations to put facilities in shape for 
expanding output for civilians as war 
production is cut back, as well as post- 
poned replacements and additions 
which were not permitted during the 
war. As shown on chart 1 (at left), this 
is a record amount—far above the peak 
of actual expenditures in 1929 of 2% 
billion dollars. It is two and one-half 
to three times the pre-war, or 1937 to 
1940 average, although still consider- 
ably less than the best wartime years if 
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public and private outlays are com- 
bined.* 

Of the total planned capital outlays 
20 per cent is for plant. In dollar terms 
this is twice the pre-war but still 
slightly less than the 1929 peak. Over 
60 per cent of the planned expenditures 
is for machinery and equipment. This 
is more than double the pre-war out- 
lays and 55 per cent higher than in 1929. 

Romane of the necessary shifting 
around of facilities for war production, 
the planned outlays include a rather 
large proportion for alteration—nearly 
20 per cent of the total. A small 
amount of alteration expense charged 
to capital account occurs in almost 
every year. In the past this has been 
included in the estimates for construc- 
tion or equipment. During the recon- 
version period, however, it will be a 
major item and will account for a good 
part of the increase in planned outlays 
over the 1929 amount. 


Based on 7,000 Returns 


These conclusions as to the aggregate 
plans of all manufacturers were derived 
from returns made by nearly 7,000 
representative manufacturing firms in 
all major industries. These firms ac- 
counted for about 50 per cent of the 
sales and 60 per cent of the capital out- 
lays for all manufacturers in 1939, 
and their answers have been blown up 
to meaningful totals by major indus- 
try groups. 

The sales objective for manufactur- 
ing firms was defined as the annual 
rate of sales anticipated within the 
12-to-18-months period following V-E 
Day. In making capital exp yenditures 
business judgments are weighted 
heavily by sales expectations in the pe- 
riod shortly beyond that in which the 
outlays are made. The composite view 
of manufacturers as evidenced by these 
sales anticipations for the period, which 
might roughly correspond to the Fall 
of 1946, is: 

1. The Japanese war would then be 
over. 

2. Munitions production would then 
be in the liquidating phase, with out- 
put one-third of recent levels. 

3. Manufacturing sales in total would 
be down some 20 per cent from the 
1944 amount but double the 1939 figure. 
(This roughly corresponds to a gross 





1 The historical data used as benchmarks for these pro- 
jections are the inclusive series developed by Lowell J. 
Chawner in an article ‘‘Capital Expenditures for Manufac- 
turing Plant and Equipment—1915-1940,"’ Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, March 1941, and further discussed in Dun’s 
Review, October 1942, ‘‘Factory Plant and Equipment 
Expenditures Over a Quarter Century.” 
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III. PRIVATE CAPITAL OUTLAYS FOR MANUFACTURING, 
RAILWAYS, AND UTILITIES . 
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“Planned” outlays are for the first 12 months following the end of the war in Europe. 
Sources: United States Department of Commerce, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Power Commission, Edison Electric Institute, and American Gas Association. 
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VY. PLANNED FINANCING FROM EXTERNAL SOURCES AS 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL PLANNED QOUTLAYS FOR ALL 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, BY SIZE GROUPS! 
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‘Size groups are based upon sales reported for 1939. 
Source: United States Dep of C 
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CapitaL Outtays AND SALES OF MANUFACTURERS national product of 150 to 160 billion 
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ee 4. Civilian type goods alone (in- 
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Food and Kindred Products (Including and for relief and rehabilitation) will 
_ Beverages) and Tobacco 239 665 14,425 30,094 28,201 be 80 per cent above 1939 in dollar 
Chemicals and Allied Products; Products : aa hvsical 
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ere that every industry group is program- 


ming expenditures well above 1939. A 
comparison of outlays with any one 
year has limited significance since 
many of the factors which combine to 
aa i influence expenditures in that particu- 
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Throughout the war years outlays in 
non-war industries had to be restricted 
and, hence, they accounted for only a 
small part of the new facilities. Mean- 
while, the high rate at which these in- 
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bjec- other years. The year 1939, however, 
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| , | above the pre-war expenditures of this 
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They have been able to accumulate 
from depreciation reserves, undistrib- 
uted profits, and other sources the 
liquid funds for post-war expenditures 
which, in some instances, they could 
not afford before the war. The result 
is some startlingly high increases in 
planned outlays. The largest gains 
over the pre-war figures are in the 
paper and printing group and in the 
textile, apparel, and leather group. 
Similarly, the food industries are 
projecting record outlays. 

A comparison of these increases in 
planned outlays and the increases in 
anticipated volume (see table, opposite 
page), yields some interesting results. 
The textile group, for example, has 
experienced a large rise in output 
throughout the war period and projects 
even higher volume in the future. 
Since little new equipment has been 
produced for textile or apparel output, 
a large increase in capital investment 
seems indicated to achieve this high 
volume, thus giving the industry a rela- 
tive importance in terms of outlays 
never before attained. Several other 
non-war industries are also planning 
capital expenditures at a very high rate 
and expect sales to be close to the 1944 
notably, the paper and the 





volume 
stone, clay, and glass groups. 


Outlays for War Industries 


In contrast to the non-war industries, 
the war industries experienced an ex- 
tensive over-all expansion in facilities 
during the past few years. Even so, 
outlays planned by private companies 
for this group exceed the 1944 amount 
for both public and private expendi- 
tures and are also well above pre-war 
totals. 

The explanation of this lies partly in 
the fact that within the war industries 
themselves there is considerable varia- 
tion. The industry groups as given are 
necessarily very broad and tend to cover 
up differences as between components 
—the machinery group, for example, 
includes both machine tools and refrig- 
erators on which the effect of the war 
has been completely opposite. 

It also reflects the judgment of busi- 
ness management that some of the gov- 
ernment-owned war production facili- 
ties have little utility for normal peace- 
time production requirements. In 
some sections of the war industries, of 
course, the wartime facilities will have 
direct peacetime use. Thus within the 
iron and steel industries the large ex- 
penditures for new ingot and pig iron 
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“Manufacturing industries plan to spend 41; billion dollars during the current fiscal year on 
plant and equpment—two and a half to three times the pre-war, or 1937 to 1940, average.” 


capacity are apparently considered suf- 
ficient to preclude the necessity for any 
sizable additions in the near future. 
There are, however, many consumer 
lines of steel products — hardware, 
stoves, and soon—which have been cur- 
tailed by the war and expect to make 
substantial outlays to take advantage of 
the large potential consumer market. 
There are differences between the 
various parts of other war industries as 
they have been affected by wartime 
plant expansion. In the chemical indus- 
try alarge investment has been made for 
explosives, ammunition, and other war 
products, in contrast to the anticipated 
peacetime requirements for cosmetics 
and toilet goods, plastics, synthetic 
fibers, and other civilian products. 
There has been a large expansion of the 
capacity for producing aluminum and 
magnesium, while the facilities for 
fabricating civilian products from non- 
ferrous metals have been restricted. 
Large outlays are planned also by 
the transportation equipment group 
which includes automobiles, and by the 
machinery industry despite the very 
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large outlays in these fields during the 
war and the sharp drop in the sales from 
the 1944 level which is reflected in the 
sales objective. This volume of capital 
expenditures is made necessary by the 
extensive reconversion which must take 
place before the production of automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines, 
and countless other consumer durable 
items can be re-established. 

In addition to the 414 billion dollars 
for manufacturing plant and equip- 
ment, the railroads plan to spend nearly 
800 million dollars and the utilities 700 
million dollars. This is an estimate for 
all railroads and for the electric and gas 
utilities ®ased on returns from com- 
panies comprising over go per cent of 
these industries. "These expenditures 
are above the average wartime outlays 
—almost 4o per cent higher than in 1944 
and go per cent above 1939. In both 
instances, however, the projected totals 
are substantially below 1929, in contrast 
with the record outlays planned by 
manufacturers. (See chart 3, page 19.) 

The survey findings also show that 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION... 


e PRECES 2. 


. 2 TRADE... .../FPPNANCE 


While industrial production is falling off because of declines 
in munitions output, it is much higher than pre-war levels. 
Factory employment and payrolls continue to drop rather 
sharply and are below a year ago. Consumer spending is sus- 
tained at a high level; retail volume is still above a year ago. 
Prices remain generally unchanged at a high point. Business 
failures increase slightly contrary to the usual seasonal decline. 


i manufacturing a high level of 
activity was maintained in July and 
August. While there has been a sharp 
trend downward from record highs 
as munitions cutbacks mounted, indus- 
trial production continues along at over 
twice the 1935-1939 average. 

For July the Federal Reserve Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index of production 
stood at 212, the lowest point since 
September 1942. This is 4 per cent 
below June and 8 per cent below 
July 1944. Tentative data for August 
indicate further declines in industrial 
activity; the August figure will prob- 
ably stand at 200. 

The trend of the business economy 
depended upon the prosecution of the 
war. The steady downtrend gained 
momentum as cutbacks became more 
prevalent and as peace became 
imminent. Renewed output of some 
civilian goods held in check any large 
drops; civilian production has accel- 
erated moderately. Raw materials are 
flowing into civilian goods output in 
increasing quantities; textiles, tin, 
lumber, and some chemicals remain 
scarce. 

The underlying factor in the gradual 
decline in over-all output was the re- 
sult of reduced activity in the munitions 
industry. Total munitions production 
in July declined about 15 per cent _be- 
low the March peak. The largest cut- 
backs occurred in the aircraft and ship- 
building industries. Aircraft output 
dropped off about 15 to 20 per cent. 
Shipbuilding continued to decrease 
and in July hit the lowest level since 
November 1942. Ship repairs increased 
considerably. Despite these declines 
July munitions output remained at 
about 85 per cent of the March figure, 
according to the War Production 
Board. In August war goods produc- 
tion dropped drastically as military 
orders were reduced considerably with 
the sudden cessation of the Pacific war. 


Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; Federal Reserve Board 


1942 y 4 1945 
January 181 Fae 4 
February 183 232 244 2 
March 186 235 241 235, 
April L 237 239 231 
May 191 239 236 226 
June %93 237 235 - 
July 197 240 230 218 
August 204 242 232 
September 208 244 230 
October 215 247 232 
November 220 247 232 
December 223 241 232 














* Approximation; figure trom quoted source not available. 


The large cancellations of war orders 
in August indicates that war goods pro- 
duction, which was at an annual rate 
of about $50 billion in July, is falling 
rather quickly to below $10 billion. 

Reflecting the further declines in 
munitions output, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s durable goods index (season- 
ally adjusted; 1935-1939 = 100) de- 
clined to 291 in July from 337 in April 
and 347 a year earlier. 

Some durable goods decreased more 
than seasonally in July. Steel mills 
operated at the lowest percentage of 


capacity for any July since 1940. The - 


6,999,625 tons of steel produced in July 
was 7 per cent below the 1944 figure 
and 2 per cent above the shorter month 
of June. Copper and zinc production 
edged off, although it was still well 
above requirements; shipments of 
these metals in July continued to de- 
cline to new war lows as manufac- 
turers of metal products took on a 
more cautious attitude. Shipments of 
other durable goods, such as automo- 
tive equipment, industrial machinery, 
machine tools, lumber, and railroad 
equipment, have declined considerably 
from a year ago. 

Although controls on furniture pro- 
duction have been relaxed and labor is 
more easily available, many raw mate- 
rials, especially lumber, are scarce. 
Furniture output in August was about 
55 per cent of the 1940 level. 

Production of most non-durable 
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goods declined moderately in July and 
the early part of August. Output of 
most manufactured food products de- 
creased moderately. Meat output in 
July declined 10 per cent below a 
month earlier and 22 per cent below 
July 1944. Some textiles and shoes 
were produced in larger quantities for 
civilian use as military purchases were 
reduced. 

Despite continued declines in non- 
agricultural employment—about 500,- 
ooo since April—over-all employment 
increased slightly for the seventh con- 
secutive month. The rise in agricul- 
tural employment contributed to the 
gain. In July there were 52,660,000 
persons employed, 1.3 per cent above 
a month earlier but 2.4 per cent below 
a year ago. Reflecting the gradual but 
constant decline in munitions output, 
manufacturing employment in July 
dropped by about 423,000 to 14,100,000 
persons; this was 12 per cent below the 
preceding July. The industry groups 
which had sharp decreases were the 
transportation equipment, iron and 
steel, and automobile groups; ma- 
chinery, electrical machinery, non-fer- 
rous metals, and chemical groups 
declined by more than 15,000 workers. 
Most of the major non-durable goods 
groups had decreases; the drops were 


Employment 
Millions of Persons, U. S. Bureau of Censns 
1942 1943 1944 1945 

January 49.1 51.4 50.4 50.1 
February 49.6 51.2 50.3 50.6 
March 50.2 51.2 50.5 50.8 
+ 51.1 51.6 51.3 51.2 
May f> - _ ae, 
June 53-7 54.0 53-2 — 
July 543 54.8 54.0 52.7 
August 54-4 54-4 53.2 
September 52.9 53.0 52.3 
October 53-2 2.2 52.2 
November 52.6 51.7 51.5 
December §2.2 51.0 50.6 














counterbalanced by small gains in food. 
The declines in the manufacturing 
industries offset the seasonal increases 
in the non-manufacturing industries, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates. 

With effects of cutbacks being felt, 
the country’s unemployment on Au- 
gust I was estimated at about 2,000,000; 
this is almost double the June figure 
and is nearly triple the 730,000 jobless 
in May, the Bureau of Census reports. 
The unemployment figure was still 
very low when considered in peace- 
time figures. Some areas and indus- 
tries are affected more drastically than 
others; the Midwest has a labor sur- 
plus while the Far West suffers from 
shortages of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. 

Manufacturing payrolls continued 
to drop rather steadily to a July 1 level 
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in your garden... 


How plants grow when they spring from the seed of stainless knowledge! For 
stainless steel makes almost any product better — longer-lasting, more 
economical, more beautiful, more appealing to eye and hand of employees 
and customers. Stainless virtues are easy to come by. This material 
is not difficult to work — just a bit different. What the differences are, we know, 
for we have done nothing but produce, study, and work with stainless from 
the very beginning — over 20 years. Among the 28 standard grades 


there is at least one that is right for your product, and we can show 


sancaianal Ae eA AE IANS 8 


i} you how to machine, forge, weld, heat treat, electro-polish it suc- 
cessfully and economically. For victory with stainless in your business 
garden, see Rustless for wholehearted, obligationless collaboration. Just 


i write Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales offices 











in principal cities, distributors everywhere. 


as ata 


Producing Stainless Steels Exclusively 














REGIONAL 


TRADE 


The Dun’s Review Trapve BaroMETERS (1935-1939 = 
100) are compiled under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. 
Weld. In this summary the seasonally adjusted figures 
are used. The information on regional trade (July and 
early August data) is gathered through local Dun & 
BrapstreEtT offices. Payroll and employment figures are 
from Government sources. 
available in Dun’s StatisticaL Review. 
figures may be obtained in advance of publication. 


REPORTS 


More detailed data are REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER 


The barometer INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO: 


[EJ Under 10% 7710-198 
Z7)3-05 Bag s-9s GBB 9-229 














June % Change from ; , TS 1 ER m ey . <n a 
1945 May ‘45 June's4 HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES Index indicates that consumer buying volume for the month was the 
206.0 + 7. +12.3 second highest this year. 

1. NEW ENGLAND Industrial production along with employment and payroll figures 
174.9 +10.0 +13.1 have dropped in year. Index 15% below country’s average. 





2. NEW YORK CITY 
203.4 +11.0 +20.1 


New York employment dropped 10% from 1944 level. Hotel sales up 
12%. Index at best comparison with U. S. average in a year. 





3. ALBANY, UTICA, 


from 1944; employ- 


With cutbacks, Utica employment dropped 20% 
Whole- 


ment in Albany and Syracuse dropped about 10% from 1944. 














SYRACUSE 

184.6 +12.1 + 20.2 sale trade even to down from last year. 

4. BUFFALO, Buffalo employment off approximately 17%. Wholesale trade up 
ROCHESTER _ 8%. Fruit crops cut nearly 50% by late Spring frost. Barometer 
209.4 + 8.7 +20.8 increases highest of all regions. 

5. NORTHERN Compared to other regious, index is at point farthest below national 
NEW JERSEY a average. Industrial employment in area declined 4% from 1944: 
173.6 +119 4414.7 payrolls declined 5%. 

6. PHILADELPHIA Region's cities report employment declines. Cutbacks have been 
189.0 +13.2 4416.4 greatest in the shipbuilding industry. 

7 PITTSBURGH Index rose to 15% below the national level. Wholesale trade 
174.7 +10.0 4413.4 activity generally increased over the 1944 level. 





8. CLEVELAND 
209.5 +11.7 +13.7 


Cutbacks prevalent in region but have not seriously affected pro- 
duction. Employment off 5% from 1944. 





9. CINCINNATI, 


Dayton employ- 


over last year. 
Crops late; 


Business activity in Columbus 6% 
10%. 











COLUMBUS F ment down 12%, Cincinnati 6%, Columbus 

209.1 +12.6 +17.1 prices higher. 

10. INDIANAPOLIS, Shipyard contracts virtually ended in Evansville Employme 
‘ yi acts all) Nvans : Employment 

LOUISVILLE generally down in region: Evansville 19%; Louisville 10%; 

231.4 +11.4 +15.0 Indianapolis 38%. 

11. CHICAG( Substantial cutbacks caused South Bend employment to drop 16% 

186.6 + 7.4 +11.7 and payrolls 10%. 

12. DETROIT Cutbacks reduce production sharply. Detroit industrial employment 

212.6 + 7.5 + 5.6 down 15% in year, payrolls dropped 25%. 





13. MILWAUKEE 
221.3 4134 +110 


Milwaukee industrial employment dropped 6% from 1944; payrolls 
off 2%. ndex 7% above country’s level. 








North 


























14. MINNEAPOLIS, Twin Cities employment declined moderately from a year ago. 
ST. PAUL Dakota crop growth and harvest delayed by drought. Index 9% be- 
187.6 +10.0 +15.4 low country’s level. 
15. IOWA, Total Iowa industrial employment 4% below 1944; Des Moines off 
NEBRASKA £ 10% and Omaha 8%. Corn crop smaller and later than a year ago 
194.2 + 7.5 415.9 due to adverse weather conditions. 
16. St. LOUIS Ileavy rainfall retarded seasonal crops. St. Louis employment 10% 
189.4 + 73 +11.0 above last year. Production substantially maintained in region. 
17. KANSAS CITY Kansas City employment 3% below 1944. Corn production down 
211.3 + 8.3 +12.8 about 85% : farm prices highest since 1920. 
MARYLAND, Crops suffered from drought; cigarette production up. Index at 
VIRGINIA highest point since January. Wholesale trade in region slightly 
232.9 +11.4 +13.1 below last year. : 
19. NORTH Asheville and Charlotte wholesale f 1 y , 

’ As Me “hi tte ‘sale trade both 10% over last year. 
SOUTH CAROLINA o General farm yield situation good but crops suffered from extreme 
227.5 + 8.6 + 7.3 climatic condition. 





20. ATLANTA, 
BIRMINGHAM 


275.8 + 15.6 +17.3 


below 1944; Mobile off slightly. Georgia 


Atlanta employment 6% 
transportation difficulties 


peach and watermelon crop record size ; 
hamper shipments. 





21. FLORIDA 
284.1 +11.1 +11.4 


This region had highest volume of consumer buying. Miami employ- 


ment down about 25% from last year. 





22. MEMPHIS 


256.2 + 4 +13.6 


Memphis employment declined about 20% from a year ago. Floods 


retarded farm planting. 





23. NEW ORLEANS 


Orleans. 


Several ship yards and war industries closed in New 
Index 


Employment in New Orleans off about 300 from a year ago. 
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which was slightly below the June 1 
figure and 7 per cent below a year ear- 
lier, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Wage rates in most manu- 
facturing industries have leveled off 
since last April; industries in the dur- 
able goods groups decreased the most 
while those in the non-durable goods 
groups had minor increases. Income 
payments to individuals in June in- 
creased 12 per cent to $14,340,000,000; 
this was 6 per cent above June 1944 
(U. S. Department of Commerce). 

Sustained by high consumer in- 
comes retail volume in June increased 
2 per cent over May and was 5 per cent 
above the June 1944 level. Sales of all 
major groups of non-durable goods 
stores gained over a year ago, with ap- 
parel stores increasing as much as 18 
per cent; food store sales were slightly 
above 1944. Volume of durable goods 
stores was mostly unchanged in the 
year. Furniture and houseware sales 
are gaining. In July and early August 
retail volume continued to be main- 
tained at a high level and is estimated 
between 7 and 12 per cent above a year 
earlier. 

Consumer buying was good in the 
East and Midwest but lagged in some 
sections of the South. Retail activity 
in the Pacific Coast and Southwest 
compared more favorably with that of 
a year ago than in most parts of the 
country. The Dvun’s Review United 
States Barometer of consumer pur- 
chasing power decreased 2.2 per cent 


Retail Sales 














228.2 + 5.7 + 2.5 dropped to 11% above U. 8. level. 
24. TEXAS Z Texas employment dropped 19% from 1944. Crops satisfactory— Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U.S. Dept. of Com 
243.8 + 4.7 + 9.3 some late. Index down to 18% above U. S. level. 1942 1943 19. 
44 1s 
25. DENVER cinco a “— about 3% from a year ago. Building January 153.2 159-5 U » 
sa x, ? permits 8% larger than 1944. Livestock in good condition; February 148. 7 ; 
186.9 + 9.4 +12.9 drought damaged crops somewhat. March — i NF or 1956 
26. SALT _— CITY Persistent labor shortage retarded metal and coal production. April wo 160.1 169.9 175-5 
225.7 +16.3 +15.3 Employment for city about 40% below 1944. Mey i uss 3755 6 
———. Many small plants forced to close as result of cutbacks. Seattle = = es ae og 
951.2 2 o¢ employment about 10% below 1944. Lumber and paper mill pro- pi - re a 7 
251.2 + 31 +129 duction down 13% in Portland. Sal tn 1653 a 
= s i 165.5 177. 
ol SAN he-F ete Employment and payrolls decreased 25 and 23% respectively in the October 154-3 168.3 1836 
239. + S84 +15. Bay Region. Ship repair increasing. November 158.2 172.5 191.5 
29. LOS ANGELES Los Angeles employment declined 20% from a year ago. Corn and December 153-9 571-4 187.9 
233.2 + 4.6 +14.5 wheat production below 1944 level. *A fi 
pr gure from quoted source not available 
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@ For the less common 
metals—highly devel- 
oped for war production 
— may improve the qual- 
ity and usefulness of 
your afterwar products 


Welding of the less common metals, 
such as Aluminum, Stainless Steel, 
Monel and Inconel is a highly spe- 
cialized process. The improvements 
made in welding techniques at 
Pollak’s before and during the war 
will soon be available for peace- 
time production. 


Pollak Welding is a phase of the coordinated 
manufacturing facilities which may belp to 
improve your products and enhance their ace 
ceptability. (Illustration shows seam welding.) 











Ei L EC Ti R / C This process has been highly developed at Pollak. Simple Spot Welding 
Equipment is ample for large “runs” and our ° ge e 
R. ESISTAN CE highly skilled operators are proficient in the Projection Welding 


several specialized varieties of resistance welding Seam Welding 


weld! Me G. =a ae Butt, or Flash Welding 





El EC i, R ii C In this work, Pollak has evolved a craftsmanship Simple Manual Welding 


A R, C _ which fits the right type of arc welding to the Manual Welding 


product in process, supplementing other Pollak a ‘ : 
manufacturing operations. The various types of Semi-Automatic Welding 


WEL DIN G @@8 arc welding used here are: Fully Automatic Welding 





Oxy-acetylene and oxy-hydrogen welding tech- " 

niques have also undergone many improvements Manual Welding 

10. he NV Gave at Pollak’s. Particularly is this true of the more Semi-Automatic Welding 
difficult alloys. The processes used, similar in ° le 

form and applicability to arc welding, are: Automatic Welding 


Inquiries about the Pollak welding facilities as a part 
of our complete manufacturing processes are welcomed 


POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Complete product manufacturing facilities which include, besides welding: 
Developing » Designing » Machine Work ¢ Spinning » Stamping « Electrical Work 
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by 
PAN AMERICAN 


N AMERICAN pioneered 
overseas Air Express... 
Ina single 12-month period, 
in Latin America alone, Pan 
American World Airways 
recently carried 22,921,396 
Ibs. of Air Express... al- 
most two million pounds a 
month! 


In the future, interna- 
tional Air Express carried 
by Pan American World 
Airways will be referred to 
as “Clipper Express.” 


If you have a shipment to 


be picked up, call Railway 


Express Agency, Inc. They 
offer FREE pick-up at 6,000 
points within the U.S.A. 


Copyright 1945 by 








Pan American Airways, Inc. 


| 
| 
| 
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PAN AMERICAN © 


Wortp AIRWAYS 
lhe System of the Flying Ciippers 








SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dwun’s SratisticaL Review. 











THE Farture Recorp 
July June July PerCent 

Dun’s INSOLVENCY INDEX * 1945 1945 1944 Changet 

Unadjusted: <..sos.s%s 45 3.9 57 == 21 

Adjusted seasonally... 4.9 3.8 6.1 — 20 
NUMBER OF FAILURES.... 72 61 gI — 21 
NuMBER BY SIZE OF DEBT 

Under $5,000.....c00 19 22 33 — 42 

$5,000-$25,000 ...ceee 32 25 37° = 34 

$25,000-$100,000 .. 3 10 16 — 19 

$100,000 and over. 4 5 + 60 
NuMser By INpusTRY GROUPS 

Manufacturing .. ..e. 19 19 Teese | 

Wholesale Trade...... 5 4 3 = 35 

Retail’ Trade. . .s<ceee 30 28 41 — 27 

Construction .. .ssecce 9 5 9 ° 

Commercial Service... 9 5 10 — 10 


(Liabilities in thousands) 
$3,659 $3,198 $3,559 + 3 
$3,659 $3,398 $3,559 + 3 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 
t Per cent change of July 1945 over July 1944. 


CurreNT LIABILITIES..... 
Tora LiaBILitiEs... 





Fartures By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


c-Number—, -Liabilities~ 





























(Current liabilities in Jan.-July Jan.-July 

thousands of dollars) 1945 1944 1945 1944 
MINING, MANUFACTURING... 167 216 «11,816 11,217 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc... 12 7 2,380 5,298 
Food and Kindred Products 7 18 221 974 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 14 14 201 326 
Lumber, Lumber Products... 28 41 1,195 2,262 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 7 19 369 296 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 8 9 58 308 
Leather, Leather Products.. 4 i 28 2 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 4 5 164 427 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 16 11 818 252 
a Pe ee nite 26 54 2,895 2,230 
Transportation Equipment.. 17 Il 1,984 2,385 
Miscellaneous ......... SARS 24 25 1,503 438 
WHOLESALE TRADE. .cccccce 34 63 811 937 
Food and Farm Products... 10 27 379 376 
Apparel 2 vicccscecewe esis ee 2 26 30 
Pe OIE ocd oiaisn ss orcs I ee 3 aie 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 3 10 113 274 
Chemicals and Drugs..... . x I 68 II 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment ee ee ee 
Miscellaneous .....-+ece pow 16 22 202 246 
RETAIL TRADE....e0000 coooe §=6.28 2S 353-2878 2,835 
Food and Liquor. ...... eee 35 77 259 943 
General Merchandise ....... II 9 80 $7 
2 36 164 215 
tt eee 5 18 23 138 
s., Hdwr. II 18 95 196 
Rave ew et 26 25 512 133 
, Drinking Places.... 67 115 575 868 
Drug Starnes... .03ecsccess “ o 16 80 93 
Miscellaneous ......e06 cove 31 39 390 1g2 
CONSTRUCTION ...eseeee coves 56 110 =. 2,729—s-:1,377 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE .eeeeee 51 86 3,831 1,544 
Highway Transportation. .. 15 26 3,007 975 
Misc. Public Services..... oo 4 ee 99 ae 
| I 2 461 58 
Dyeing, Laundries 5 14 74 212 
TINGCIIMRETS: 5550400000006 = 5 16 25 
Other Personal Services 6 19 18 92 
Business, Repair Service... 18 20 156 182 


FurRTHUR INFORMATION 


DvE To war-time restriction on use of paper and the de- 
ire to conserve as much space as possible, the features 
appearing on this page are necessarily given in very abbre- 
viated form. 

More DETAILED data on the various subjects are published 
h month in Dun’s Statistica, Review. For example, 
yermit values for each of the 215 cities are given, 
(A ten-year 





















w breakdown by geographical r 

rec of building permit values for 215 cities is avail 
ble upon request.) With the bank clearing data there is 
Iso comparative data for the > preceding years, for 
he preceding month, and cumulative data for the year. 
FAILURE STATISTICS are pres by States, by large 
ities, by Federal Reserve Districts, by industries and 





trades, and by size of liat ies. Canadian failure statis 
tics by Provinces are includec 
THE WHOLESALE price indexes are presented for a much 
longer period of time. There is also a summarized pres 
entation of other wholesale price index numbers, both 
United States and foreign. . . . The annual subscription 
to Dun’s SratisticaL Review is $1 a year. 
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WHOLESALE 


The index is the sum 


of 31 commodities in general use: 


Foop PRIcE 


INDEX 


otf the wholesale price per pound 
































































1945 1944 1945 
Aug. 28..$4.06 Aug. 29..$4.00 High $4.11 Feb. 13 
Aug. 21.. 4.08 Aug. 22.. 3.99 Low 4.06 Aug. 28 
Aug. 14.. 4.09 Aug. 15.. 3.98 1944 
Aug. 7.. 4.09 Aug. 8.. 4.01 High $4.09 Dec. 12 
July 31.. 4.10 Aug. 1.. 4.03 Low 3.98 May 23 
Dairy WHOLESALE PRicE INDEX 
The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 
r 1945 
Aug. July June May Apr 
Teses 176.09 176.81 | ee 
Jeceoe 175.93 176.86 176.53 
Beevee 176.01 176.95 176.63 
Aooce 176.20 176.97 176.75 
Seeee F cose 176.98 176.93 
Gines I Piece 176.92 
Tooee I 177.05 176.90 
Geese I 177.07 Pieces 
Oe I 176.66 176.38 
1O.c0 I 176.51 176.47 
II... I I 176.52 176.46 
acteiacs t I 176.66 176.59 
13.6 I 17 ee 176.58 
4 17 si 176.52 * 2 
15. sore 5 ee 176.82 Foner 
16. W oS 17 176.59 176.54 
74.13 I 176.63 176.63 
aSi7t I 176.65 176.64 
ae I 176.71 176.55 
74.22 I Aya 176.49 
74.54 176. 176.62 176.30 
74.98 Tans 77.5 176.76 ; ee 
75.11 176.21 177.40 176.87 176.54 
75.25 175.97 a 176.84 176.67 
75.12 175.81 176.91 176.96 
see 175.80 176.99 176.99 
74.97 175.84 atehe 176.92 
75.09 175.80 176.84 176.93 
75.15 arate : 176.86 F sews 
75.20 175.80 177.90 ae 176.89 
as Pe 176.28 
t+ Sunday. * Market closed. 
BankK CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 
———aly Ya 
1945 1944 Change 
Boston ...... 1,566,503 1,477,371 + 6.0 
Philadelphia . 2,659,000 + 6.1 
Buitalo ... 3.46 283,805 + 0.3 
Pittsburgh 1,117,450 — 3.6 
Cleveland 925,586 5 
Cincinnati . 482,209 5.9 
Baltimore . 664,797 + 3.9 
Richmond 335,690 305,439 + 9.9 
Atlanta 660,200 610,200 de: Bia 
New Orleans....... 376,537 364,074 + 3.4 
EOAGe: .cclcdeuapes 2,095,362 — 6.1 
Detroit 1,406,892 — 8.8 
St. Louis 780,963 — 0.3 
Louisville 327,174 + 1.6 
Minneapolis . 653,193 +10.0 
Kansas City. ... 9352497 + 5.8 
Omaha ..... 314,182 + 8.6 
Denver .. 257,186 +14.0 
Dallas .... — 2.6 
Houston ... +-13.0 
San Pranciso ..+<+.<< + 1.6 
Portland, Ore... + 2.7 
SEGUE «4s. Ssieeieiee + 7:3 
Total 23 Cities... 18,994,274 + 2.2 
New: York .cssccces 27,372,876 + 9.3 
Total 24 Cities... 46,367,150 + 6.3 
Daily Average ...... 1,854,686 1,745,132 + 6.3 


BurtpING Permit VaLuEs—215 CITIES 


Geographical 
Divisions: 

New England....... 
Middle Atlantic..... 
South Atlantic...... 
Ezet Centials <+cccse 
South Central 
West Central. 
Mountain ... 
Pacific 










ERD UTS Sid cies 550 
New York City..... 
Outside N.. ¥.. C..; 








T ° 

c July = /o 
1945 1944 Change 
$5,728,078 $2,216,504 +158.4 
15,270,226 31,231,614 — 51.1 
8,506,348 4,438,648 + o1.6 
25,588,979 10,424,919 —-+145.5 
9,449,617 5,764,396 + 63.9 


5,263,969 
2,180,911 
17,013,270 
11,398 
$7,885,261 
$81,116,037 


$44,013,841 





3,431,489 + 53-4 
1,752,628 + 24.4 
12,743,081 + 33.5 
$72,003,279 + 23.6 
$27,989,438 — 71.8 


+ 84.3 


























The story is told about the bells that 
ring in a little village in the foothills 
of the Alleghenies. In the Year of Our 
Lord 1865, the folk of Pleasant Valley 
created an inspiring memorial to their 
loved ones lost in the Civil War. 
Into one mighty heap they piled 
the relics of the war’s bitter battles. 
The old brass cannon, the battered 
muskets, the broken swords and 
rusted bayonets. They melted them 
all down, and from this litter of war 
the gentle bells of Pleasant Valley 
were Cast, to ring out over green 
fields and fertile farms throughout 
the years of tranquillity and peace. 


The time will come when some- 
thing like that will happen to the 
mountainous litter of munitions for 
World War II. Olin Industries, too, 
will take their skill and knowledge 
and experience, their big stock pile 
of scientific research—all they have 
learned from fifty years of skillful 
operation through peace and war— 
and ‘‘melt them down”’ into things 
for peace. Instead of munitions for 





builders. Instead of carbines for 
soldiers, there will be roller skates 
for kids—and there will be brass, 
bronze and other metals for radios, 
refrigerators, irons—a thousand 
peace-time uses. 

It will be a great day, when we 
can all ‘‘down tools’’ on the war job 
and pick up the tools for the job of 
peace once more. Then the songs of 
scores of machines making things 

to make life better, will 





soldiers, there will be guns 

and ammunition for sports- 
men. Instead of powder for | 
bombs, there will be explo- 
sives for miners, farmers and 


OUnN 


be as joyful as the bells of 

Pleasant Valley. 

On INpustri1Es, INc., 
East Alton, Illinois 





Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY * WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY ¢ WESTERN BRASS MILLS * BOND ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION °¢ 


WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * 


GOVERNMENT OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA 


ALUMINUM DIVISION ¢* UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT) e¢ LIBERTY 
POWDER COMPANY ¢ EQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * COLUMBIA POWDER COMPANY ¢ EGYPTIAN POWDER 


COMPANY * TEXAS POWDER COMPANY 
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EXPERIENCE IN MAKING 


ADHESIVES THAT WORK 


i 
1S gurstandin’ 


service 


‘When you have been manu- 
facturing famous paper bags for half a 
century—like the bags shown here—you 
have found out something about how 
they are made. Because each job is de- 
signed for a special purpose, we must 
rely on the best formulated adhesives 
available. That is the first of two good 
reasons why for more than twenty years 
we have been using Arabol 
Your Seam Gum and Bottom Paste give 


adhesives. 


excellent performance in both stepping- 
up production and saving waste. The sec- 
ond good reason is that Arabol service is 
outstanding.”—Gordon H. Friend, V. P., 
Thomas M. Royal Co., Philadelphia. 
Producing the right adhesive for each 
specific converting, packaging or allied 
problem is Arabol’s constant aim. We in- 
vite the opportunity to demonstrate our 
ability to Arabol 
Representative when he calls. He knows 


service you. See the 


adhesives. 


THE ARABOL 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. fé 


Offices and Factories: Brooklyn, Chicago, 
San Francisco + Branches in Principal Cities 


Cdhesives? ... ARABOL! 





SIXTY YEARS OF PIONEERING 








to 201.5 (seasonally adjusted, 1935- 
1939 = 100) in July, 7.8 per cent above 
the 1944 level. The unadjusted barom- 
eter in July stood at 174.7, 13.5 per 
cent below the preceding month. (See 
page 24.) 

Total wholesale volume in July re- 
mained at about the same level as that 
of last year. Wholesalers of electri- 
cal goods, wines and liquors, and fresh 
fruits and vegetables reported good 
yearly increases; meat sales decreased 
more than ro per cent in the year. 

Wholesale commodity prices have 
changed so slightly since May that the 
curve of the weekly index of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—88q com- 
modities—is almost flat. This indi- 
cates that the gradual advances in com- 
modity prices prior to May have been 
checked. The USBLS index (1926 = 
100) for June is 106.1. This is 1.7 per 
cent above the 104.3 in June 1944. In 
July the index is estimated at 106.0 per 
cent of the 1926 average. Retail prices 
rose fractionally in June to 142.1 (1935- 
1939 = 100); this was 3.3 per cent above 
June 1944. 

Living costs in June attained the 
highest level since 1921. The USBLS 
index (1935-1939 = 100) stood at 129.0, 
fractionally above the 128.1 of May and 
2.9 per cent above the 125.4 of June 
1944. Increases in the prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, eggs, and con- 
tinued gains in clothing and house- 
furnishings accounted for the rise. 

The volume of stock trading during 
July was down considerably below the 
large number of transactions in June. 
The number of shares traded was the 
smallest for any month since Novem- 
ber and for any July since 1942; this 
was attributed chiefly to the Saturday 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 





Index; 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 96.0 101.9 103.3 104.9 
February 96.7 102.5 103.6 105.2 
March 97-6 103.4 103.8 05-3 
April 98.7 = 105.7 
May 104.1 104.0 106.0 
June 98.6 103.8 104.3 106.1 
July 98.7 103.2 104.1 105.9° 
August 99.2 103.1 103.9 
September 99.6 103.1 104.0 
October 100.0 103.0 104.1 
November 100.3 102.9 104.4 
December 101.0 103.2 104.7 











* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available 
closings of the Stock Exchange. Prices 
moved irregularly and during the 
month hit the lowest levels since April. 
In the first half of August the market 
reacted unsteadily to war develop- 
ments and prices moved upward. 
Bank debits, that is total charges made 
against all time and demand deposits 
except interbank deposits, in July in- 
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..the gold mine 
in your own plant? 


One of the most fascinating fields 
in the world today is that realm of 
gold hidden under the hills of tool- 
ing, processing, planning and 
machining. 


There is no one field in the in- 
dustrial set-up that is a better 
place for finding the real mother 
lode than that which a good cost- 
conscious production engineer finds 
when he starts to explore in places 
where no prospector has been be- 
fore. 


For the possibilities of earning a 
higher return from investments 
made—yes, even for sheer romance 
—it is doubtful whether any field 
can excel that of engineering mass 
production. > 


However, many mines have been 
known to contain gold, but the 
cost of extracting it kas been more 
than the value of the metal ob- 
tained; for that reason certain 
precepts are useful in determining 
whether the gold gained will be 
enough to justify the effort and 
expenditure. 


Tooling, processing, planning and 
machining is our business. We 
have established a long record of 
achievement in serving a distin- 
guished list of many of America’s 
most famous companies. Even 
though you feel you already have 
ample facilities it may pay you to 
consult with us on your next tool- 
ing program. Anything saved by 
better tooling in the initial stage 
will pay interest during your en- 
tire production and through the 
years that you make your product. 


We have prepared an interesting 
and helpful booklet on GAUG- 
ING TOOL AND MACHINE 
EXPENDITURES. Upon written 
request, we shall be glad to send it 
to you free of charge. 


LA SALLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AL J. CONN, Managing Director 
628 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
1775 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 




















Businessmen want a quality product, built with 


WHEREVER YOU GO precision to operate with precision, and 


designed for long, dependable service. They 
YOU SEE know the importance of being able to select 


| BURROUGHS MACHINES freely from a complete line of machines. They 





want to be sure of having dependable, efficient 
maintenance service. They place importance on 
the technical help that can be given them in 


planning installations and applications. 


Businessmen might buy Burroughs for any one 
of these reasons. Actually, they buy Burroughs 
for all of these reasons. For Burroughs leads on 
aa all counts—finer products... the most complete 

line of machines ... the leading service organi- 


Lfago 4 
urroug ies, zation... experienced counsel. No wonder that 


in big business and small... wherever you go 
IN MACHINES 
| IN COUNSEL 


has IN SERVICE BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


..-. you see Burroughs machines. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 











“FACT-POWER” ( 
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WE builds “Sales-Power” 


to reduce selling costs 


In these crucial reconversion months, 
sales management requires quick 
access to accurate information on 
which to base profit-building decte 
s10ons. 

How to get it? This man can show 
you. He’ll put within eye’s reach the 
“Fact-Power” you need to overcome 
new sales obstacles =) oe a take sure 
aim at your most profitable pros- 
pects ... to reduce time and effort 
wasted in running down markets. 

He is the Systems Technician... 
skilled in providing visible record 
controls with the easy, fast analysis 





methods. 


concise illustrated chapters full of success-proven ideas, Contains 
results of exhaustive research. Shows part played by facts visibly 
charted for easy analysis and use... the three fundamental controls 
required for postwar sales management .. , new sales presentation 
“Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales Management” is being 
used and praised by leading executives. It’s free on request. 


vital in seizing today’s sales oppor- 
tunities at the lowest cost. 

But why not use this man’s re- 
sources in full? Let him also recom- 
mend vertical filing systems best 
fitted to your method of operation, 
point-of-use fire protection for irre- 
placeable records, suitable office fur- 
niture, and catalog binders that put 
extra punch in sales presentations. 

Now is the time to see the many 
ways in which “Fact-Power”’ can 
lower your distribution costs. Call 
our nearest Branch Office—or write 
us in New York. 


a complete new study needed now in shaping 
and carrying out sales plans. 96 pages, 15 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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creased 8.8 per cent above July 1944, 
but dropped 19.7 per cent below June. 
Totals for the early part of August 
indicate decreases. 

Business loans of member banks 
have continued steadily upward since 
March, with an increase of about $769 
million during July. Excess reserves 
were estimated at $1.05 billion in the 
week ended August 22. 

Rebounding after the previous 
month’s record low, business failures 
in July numbered 72, the same as in 
May. The increase in failures between 
June and July, which was contrary to 
the usual seasonal downtrend for the 
month, brought concerns failing to 
four-fifths those in July 1944, the 
month when the trend below 100 
began. If the July rate of failures is 
extended to an annual basis, Dun’s 
Insolvency Index indicates 5 busi- 
nesses failing for every 10,000 enter- 
prises—the second highest rate so far 
this year. (See page 26.) 

Although liabilities ran a half mil- 
lion dollars higher than in the previous 
month, they were only a hundred 


thousand dollars above the liabilities 


last July. Declines from a year ago 
occurred in all size groups involving 
losses under $100,000 per failure. The 
sharpest drop came in small failures; 
only 3 concerns with liabilities of less 
than $5,000 each failed this year for 
every 5 concerns in the prior year. 
Actually, this was the only size group 
in which failures varied more than 5 
from the comparable month of 1944. 
Exceptionally big failures involving 
liabilities over $100,000 increased to 8, 
the same number as in January this 
year which established the highest level 


in large failures since June 1943. 


Cost of Living 


Index; 1935-1939 = 100: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statictics 

1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 112.0 120.7 124.2 127.1 
February 112.9 121.0 123.8 126.9 
March 114.3 122.8 123.8 126.8 
April 115.1 124.1 pl ert 
May ee 25.1 128.1 
June 10.4 124.8 125.4 129.0 
July 117.0 123.9 126.1 129.6° 
August 117.5 123.4 126.4 
September 117.8 123.9 126.5 
October 119.0 124.4 126.5 
November 119.8 124.2 126.6 
December 120.4 124.4 127.0 














* Approximation; figure from quotéd source not avcilable 


Enterprises failing in trade, both re- 
tail and wholesale, dropped to about 
one-third below the number in the 


| previous July. In manufacturing and 





commercial service, the decline was 
less marked, and in construction there 
was no change at all. Only 4 lines, 
lumber manufacturing, food retailing, 
eating and drinking places, and gen- 


If an 18th century chemist could analyze the materials in our 
automobiles, refrigerators, cameras, typewriters .. . he would 
report most of the metals “impure.” 

He would be right. By mastering the use of controlled 
“impurities” in metals, the metallurgist has given us alloys. 

Not satisfied, the metallurgist has devised subtle processing 
techniques that make metals and alloys many times stronger, 
harder, tougher, more responsive to machinists’ tools, more defiant 
to rust and corrosion. And he sets no limit to further progress. 


The science of metals has come of age only in the last century 


> Miranurele 


and a half, since the time when Paul Revere founded the com- 
pany that bears his name. As fabricators who, time and again, 
have helped manufacturers do the seemingly impossible with 
metals, Revere offers you the knowledge of the metallurgist 
merged with the skill of the artisan to meet your practical prob- 
lems. Upon request, a Revere Technical Advisor will gladly con- 
sult with you about metals. Write to Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated — Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Listen to the Human Adventure on the Mutual 
Network every Wednesday evening, 10 to 10:30 p.m., EWT, 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
ED BY PA RE LW /80/, 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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a the people in the eleven western 
states reside in California. This is the West’s great- 
est market. If, in your own surveys, the present 
and post-war opportunities in California occupy 
an important place, remember this: At Bank of 
America, which serves California through branches 
in more than 300 cities and towns, planning for to- 
morrow is second only to the task of meeting the 
vital banking and financial needs of today. Execu- 
tives throughout the country are finding the ser- 
vices of this bank invaluable, whether their inter- 
ests lie in the field of agriculture or industry, in 
reaching a vast consumer market here, or in ap- 
proaching future foreign markets beyond the 
Pacific. Inquiries receive prompt attention. 


4 RESOURCES OVER 412 BILLION DOLLARS } 


Calitornia’s statewide bank 


Flivees’ Sg aeerieaates: 


NATIONAL §AVStase ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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eral building contracting had as many 


as 5 concerns failing and in none of © 


these lines did failures go as high as 10. 
Increases from the previous July were 
infrequent and small. The largest 
gains occurred among manufacturers 
of Jumber and furniture whose fail- 
ures rose from 1 to 5 and among build- 
ing contractors whose failures rose 
from 2 to 5. On the other hand, de- 
clines from July last year were sharper. 
The number of machinery manutfac- 
turers failing dropped from 11 a year 
ago to 4 in July 1945, the lowest rate 
in this industry in the last 4 months. 
A sharp downtrend continued in fail- 
ures of food retailers and proprietors 
of eating and drinking places. 

Manufacturing accounted for almost 
half the month’s aggregate current 
liabilities and construction accounted 
for a third. In three industries—food, 
machinery, and transportation equip- 
ment (includes automotive, aircraft, 
ship, and railroad) liabilities totalled 
one-and-a-half million dollars. Fail- 
ures of general building contractors 
alone involved over one million dollars 
in liabilities. 

Every one of the nine geographic 
regions reported at least 1 commercial 
or industrial failure. Within the re- 
gions, however, failures were concen- 
trated in a few States. In July 30 
States had no failures; 13 had only 1 
or 2. The Pacific States were the only 
States with a gain over last July, due 
primarily to a large jump in mortali- 
ties in California where concerns fail- 
ing rose to twice those in the compar- 
able month of 1944 and reached the 
top level for the State this year. No 
other State increased by more than 1 
failure; 15 declined from the previous 
July. 

The same number of businesses 
failed in the 25 largest cities as in the 
balance of the country, but over seven- 
tenths of the liabilities were concen- 
trated in the non-metropolitan areas. 
No failures were reported for 10 cities; 
10 more had only 1 failure each. New 
York City, where failures in most 
months of 1945 to date comprised about 
one-half the big-city failures, accounted 
for only a third of the July failures in 
metropolitan districts, hitting its low- 
est number this year. Los Angeles and 


Washington were the only cities to 


have an increase of more than 2 fail- 
ures over July last year. While large- 


| city failures were scattered, with only 


2 cities reporting more than 5 failures, 
nine-tenths of the liabilities were in- 


| curred in 4 cities—-New York, Los 


Angeles, Pittsburgh, and Buffalo. 


HOEY LIVES 
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UILDING jobs exposed to walkouts... 

picket lines... delays in completion... 

more frequently reflect bad publicity upon 
the owner than on the construction firm. 


The relationship existing between labor 
and management of a construction company 
is a factor seldom considered at the time the 
contract is signed. Its importance can hardly 
be over-emphasized. Certainly it is a subject 
which should be explored minutely before 
the contract is signed. 


The Cowper organization ... since its in- 
ception more than thirty years ago... has 
believed in the right of labor to organize, and 
for thirty years has worked with negotiated 
agreements. Naturally, it enjoys the most 
amicable relations with every classification 
of labor used in construction work. Many 
employees... even down to those doing com- 
mon labor... have been with the Cowper or- 
ganization fifteen, twenty and twenty-five 
years. Surely no more eloquent evidence of 
good labor relations could be cited. 


Another example of Cowper’s attitude 
toward labor is the Cowper Pension Trust 
Plan. All of its far-reaching benefits are ex- 
tended down to the very lowest classification 
ot ‘‘common labor’’. Such a plan is unique 
in our business... and, in all sober fact, ours 





oe around your property are. 


BAD PUBLICITY 


may have been the first such plan in the con- 
struction industry. 

The relationship between our employees 
and our corporate management has been 
strengthened immeasurably, too, by the con- 
stant endeavor to keep every classification 
of labor emploved steadily throughout the 
year 

Today business knows the far-reaching 
value of such relations .. . in their own or- 
ganizations and in those of companies em- 
ployed by or associated with them. 


The record of the Cowper organization 
speaks for itself ... and is but one more 
additional assurance of lasting satisfaction 
from construction jobs of any size that may 
be awarded it. 

The long list of unusual building achieve- 
ments with which our history is studded... 
including wartime government projects 
completed on or ahead of schedule despite 
the most adverse climatic and transporta- 
tion conditions ... imparts a rare degree of 
confidence in any type of construction job 
which is Cowper-Built. 

Executives interested in the future of 
their ‘‘ building dollar’’ will be interested in 
a presentation we have, which helps to ex- 
plain many questions about building. Write, 
please, if you wish to see it. 


rue soun w. (CONV VD B[22 company inc 


ENGINEERS ¢ CONTRACTORS 
SIDWAY BUILDING, 775 MAIN STREET 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








When America Turns to Postwar Products 





4 GB RECTIFIER 
os THE DIFFERENCE. 


. . . Success or failure of many postwar 
products will depend on the correct 
selection of a d-c power unit. For most low- 
voltage d-c applications a copper-oxide, a 
selenium or a Tungar rectifier are the 
units most frequently used. G.E. and only 
G.E. builds all three. Each performs best 
when doing the job for which it was 
specifically designed. 


When selecting a rectifier, construction, 
basic materials, weight, size, cost and life 
expectancy are all factors that must be 
considered. The conditions under which 
a rectifier is to operate and the results that 
are to be obtained determine which type 
will do the most economical, most efficient 
and most satisfactory job. 


If you are in the market for a rectifier, 
choose the correct size and type from the 
G-E line. There’s a size and type for every 
d-c application. If you need help, let G-E 
engineers assist you. Years of experience 
qualify them to recommend the rectifier 
which will give you the most profitable 
performance. Whether they recommend 
copper-oxide, selenium or Tungar you can 
be sure their selection is impartial. 


For more information write to Section 
A953-135, Appliance and Merchandise 
Department, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 





GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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HERE 
and 
THERE 


Pension Plans—A survey of 106 
retirement plans adopted by employers 
in the 16 months ended on May 1 dis- 
closes that 60 are non-contributory and 
seven require employee contributions 
only on compensation in excess of 
$3,000 a year. The study, made by the 
pension division, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, is believed to em- 
brace practically all plans of importance 
adopted in this period. A total of 232,- 
319 employees are covered. 

A brochure (24 pages, 84 by 11 
inches), available on request, presents 
in tabular form the type of business, 
conditions of eligibility, number of em- 
ployees originally eligible, contribution 
by employees, conditions under which 
an eligible employee is entitled to par- 
ticipate prior to normal retirement, the 
method of funding, and average an- 
nual compensation to employees upon 
retirement. 

Sixty-five of the plans cover all em- 
ployees, 17 salaried only, seven of those 
earning in excess of $3,000 a year, and 
17 salaried employees only earning 
more than $3,000. The lowest pension 
payable under the plans after 30 years 
of service, expressed as a percentage 
of annual compensation, is 40 per cent 
in the $1,200 bracket and about 30 per 
cent for the $3,000 and up brackets. 
These percentages include Social Se- 
curity benefits. 


Inventory—Greater accuracy in in- 
ventorying stock at the Walgreen Com- 
pany stores is accomplished by the use 
of a dictating machine. 

The Dictaphone Company developed 
the idea and sold Walgreen on the plan 
when the draft was taking many of 
the latter’s crewmen. Prior to the war 
Walgreen used two callers and two 
writers in inventorying its chain of 
stores. The new system halves this 
number, but requires an equal number 
of transcribers in the home office to 
type the information. 

The two crewmen, who can inven- 
tory a store in a single eight-hour 
working day, are equipped with mi- 
crophones tied around their necks. A 
flashlight attachment permits the 
workers to inspect dark shelves and 





Wau can write 


50 words a minute 


<a by hand 


NSS 


typewriter 








DDRESSOGRAPH is the fastest, most accurate 
method of putting words and figures on business 
forms. Once the information is on Addressograph 
plates, you can write it again and again at a speed of 
5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute. 


Addressograph can do the job of writing in every 
department of your business that puts information on 
paper. And it can be used with any existing system or 
routine. When Addressograph is used with other types 
of office equipment, you have the ideal combination 
for efficient handling of paperwork. 


The simplicity of Addressograph methods and the 





low cost of writing this modern way bring savings in 
time, money, elimination of errors, and better control 
over your paperwork operations. 


Addressograph now serves most of the country’s 
largest businesses—helps thousands of small com- 
panies to operate efficiently. 


Our Methods Department will be glad to show you 
how others in your industry are using Addressograph 
simplified business methods—how you can make sav- 
ings now which will multiply during the reconversion 
and postwar days ahead. Telephone our local office 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


\Addressograph 


DAGOE-maan AIG US Pal OF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph Multigraph Corporation 
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drawers. When the light is on they 
know that the Dictaphone cylinder is 
turning. The cylinder is stopped by 
means of a button on the flashlight. 
Sufficient wire is provided so that the 
crewmen can be a considerable distance 
from the Dictaphone. 


Personality in Business—A new 
type of educational course for women 
office employees, “Personality in Busi- 
ness,” is being conducted by the Jos. 
S. Finch & Co., Schenley, Pa., a subsi- 
diary of Schenley Distillers Corpora- 
tion. Taught by a well-known writer, 
lecturer, and women’s counsellor, the 
course is believed to be the first of its 
kind presented by an industrial organi- 
zation. 

It includes a series of lectures, demon- 
strations, and quiz sessions based on 
the fundamentals of desirable business 
and social conduct, stressing the funda- 
mentals of personality development. 
Classes are held during office hours at 
the company’s expense. 


Seniority Problems—With the re- 
turn of veterans and with reconversion 
activities requiring temporary lay-offs 
or cutbacks, personnel directors need 
exact knowledge of employee histories 
to deal justly with all as well as to meet 
the requirements of management 
policy, the law, and union contracts. 

To assist personnel directors in pre- 
paring the necessary records to handle 
these problems, Remington Rand Sys- 
tems Division has compiled Manage- 
ment Comptroller No. 709, containing 
case histories of the records used by 
r : ‘ } ie large and small corporations and illus- 

This card WOTKS... but HARD. trated by specimen forms and arrange- 
ments. 

Copies of this management aid may 
be borrowed from any office of Rem- 








From this One Keysort Card, the Brown Company 


is able to analyze sales: ington Rand, Inc., or obtained on a 
; loan basis from the Systems and 
-». by product -.. by territory Methods Research Department, Sys- 
... by salesman ... by industry tems Division, Remington Rand, Inc., 
2 , 
... by customer ... by city and state Buffalo. 

...by month and day ...by key customer ' : 

; ) zee No Neglect—Countering the accu- 


oe ; sations of certain old customers that 

McBEE, with its forty years experience, methods and it was neglecting their orders to make 
products, has helped many managements manage... greater profits on Government con- 
tracts, Western Gear Works, Seattle, 
recently evoked favorable reaction by 
issuing a four-page 9g by 11 inch 
folder entitled “Here Is Why.” This 
explains its position on Government: 
contracts. 


TH 2 Mc B EE co MPA N Y A cartoon illustrated statement de- 


clares “We often have been ‘put on the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT ; c : 
spot’ by old friends with statements 


295 Madison Avenue, New York LZ, PSY ocd Offices mn principal cities like this: ‘Before the War you always 
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If your reports do not give you the facts you need accurately, 


quickly and inexpensively . .. Call any McBex office. 
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ESSO RESEARCH DEVELOPS 


AM 
HGH OCTANE 
AVIATION FUEL. 


Now being tested by leading 
aircraft engine manufacturers 


“ad 








] If hurled suddenly into space, as shown, a single gallon of 
® aviation gasoline almost instantly forms a “pocket” of more than 
700 cubic feet of inflammable gas-and-air vapor, ready to flash into fire 
at the slightest spark. But do the same under normal conditions with 
this new Safety high octane fuel and you get NO inflammable vapor! 
In fact, a lighted match can be dropped into this new Safety high octane 
fuel, and the match simply goes out! 


With much of the laboratory groundwork 
® done—including engine testsin the Esso Laboratories 
at Bayway, N. J.—the new Safety high octane fuel is now 
being.tested by aviation engine manufacturers for applica- 
tion to post-war aircraft. Packing all the power of regular 
100 octane gasoline, but so resistant to chance ignition 
you can douse a lighted cigarette in it—Safety high octane 
fuel promises to extend still further the splendid safety 
records of commercial aviation. 











Full-scale commercial production—of this Safe- 
® ty high octane fuel will not be possible till after the 
war. Petroleum ingredients needed for its manufacture 
are now wholly required for war-time production of 
synthetic rubber and 100 octane gasoline. But when the 
petroleum industry can turn from its war job and use 
facilities now needed to make 100 octane gasoline for 
our fighting planes, an adequate supply of this Safety 
high octane fuel from the industry can be assured for 
those operations where it can contribute to safety. 








A DEVELOPMENT OF CONTINUOUS PETROLEUM 
RESEARCH AT ESSO LABORATORIES 


Recently demonstrated at a Press conference in New York City 


Back in 1930, Esso Laboratories began experiments leading 
to the first production of a Safety high octane aviation fuel. 

Because of certain combat requirements, the fuel has not 
been found practical for today’s military planes, although 
the Army and Navy conducted extensive tests with it in the 
early 1930’s. 

The Navy, however, has made use of this Safety fuel to 
test fuel systems on aircraft carriers under construction or 
repair, to minimize danger of flash fires from the sparks of 
a welder’s torch or from static electricity. 

But the real story of Safety high octane fuel must wait 
till after the war. Then—with proper engines ready for its 
use, and with plants and processes now engaged in war 
work made available to quantity production of Safety fuel— 
Safety fuel may prove an important step toward still safer 
travel in the air. 


ESSO LABORATORIES 


where constant research produces 
high quality petroleum products for 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (N. J.) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Copr, 1945, Standard Oil Company (N.J.) 
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On or off in a second, the U. S. E. STRING-TIE fills 


the need for a strong and permanent fastener for 
bundles of bonds, checks, envelopes, policies, paper 
money .. . Can be used over and over again—or 
slipped around a bundle and put away in the vault 
for years, without fear of the fastener deteriorating 
Employing the princi- 


















or staining valuable papers. 
ple of the popular string and button envelope, it 
was originally designed to replace rubber bands, but 
can also be used in place of metal clips, and many 
of the more expensive fastening devices. U. S. E. 
STRING-TIE has won a permanent place in 
banks, insurance offices, public utilities and 
many other types of business. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
14 Manufacturing Divisions from Coast to Coast 


Other products of the United States Envelope Company . . . 
War Propuct PackaGING TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS 


Envetopes + WritinG Paper + LinwEAVE Papers + NOTE 
Booxs - Paper Cups + Toirer TissuE + Paper Towe.s 


| U. S. E., Sprincrietp 2, Mass. 
Send free sample of 5 U. S. E. Strine-Tiks: | Foes suneleit Vee Geek uate 

] coupon with your name, company 

—and the name and address of 
your stationer or paper supply 
house. Do it now —get ac- 
quainted with the convenience 


We buy office supplies from: \ preertantnin dit this new and per- 


Name 





ComPaANy. 
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gave us good service. From the de- 
livery promises you give now, some- 
times we think that you don’t care 
about us because you have a lot of big 
War contracts in your plant!’ 

“We know how you may feel about 
it but believe us, we do care, and we 
realize that our old customers are de- 
serving of very special service. But we 
have been ‘on the spot,’ and here is 
why.” 

An explanation follows of the gear 
shortage in war production and the 
part that Western Gear Works is play- 
ing in overcoming this. The explana- 
tion goes on to say “About those ‘fancy’ 
war contracts having preference over 
your orders, Western Gear has never 
had a cost plus contract. Although 
our plants are all but ‘requisitioned,’ 
we submit a bid on every order and the 
contract is awarded because our price 
is consistent with quality, and because 
advanced engineering and product de- 
velopment make our products most 
desirable.” 


Guide for Stenographers—A 
convenient guide to the use of words, 
phrases, punctuation, spelling of techni- 
cal words used in company correspon- 
dence, names and titles of company 
officials, and choice of letterheads is 
contained in a 36-page, 6 by g inch 
booklet entitled “Steno Aids,” pub- 
lished by Le Tourneau, Inc., Peoria. 

One section of the indexed handbook 
is entitled “Your Letter” and com- 
prises a check list intended to help 
stenographers write good letters. A 
discussion of letter composition gives 
instructions on each part of the letter. 
Another section contains instructions 
on set-up, style, paragraph length, 
margins, salutations, and closing. 

Directions are included as to where 
all needed stationery and other supplies 
may be obtained. The handbook also 
considers telephone, telegraph, and 
teletype messages. 


Rubber Sponge—A war role in 
assembly-line operations is being played 
by the rubber sponge, enabling work- 
ers to pick up small parts rapidly. 

Workers in a large industrial plant 
were experiencing difficulty in picking 
up small metal parts used in the as- 
sembly of one product. The assembly 
line travelled faster than they could 
pick up the parts, but not faster than 
they could work. To slow down the 
line would have decreased production 
of a vital war item. 

To meet this difficulty a B. F. Good- 
rich Company engineer suggested that 


Copyright 1945 LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


‘Se 


..ewhich typewriter? 


These stroboscopic flash images prove that no human 
fingers can ever match the top speed of the SMITH-CORONA. “ 
Taken at 1/60,000 of a second, you will notice the clear, 
sharp movement of type-bars and carriage; while the 
hands of the speed typist appear blurred beyond recogni- 


tion. If it’s professional championship speed you 
want—or just everyday office speed...the SMITH-CORONA 


: Limited quantities now available 
has it...to spare. 


Smith-Corona * 
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Get the help of this new 
business aid—Photocopying! 


Eta, | New, handy unit copies anything . . . 
=! saves time, money, labor, in any office 

















_ With APECO, quickly make permanent, 
pj error- a low-cost copies of: 


LETTERS 
FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 


VALUABLE 
PAPERS 


INVOICES 


CHECKS 


GRAPHS 
STOCK 
REPORTS 






Photo-Copyer 4 


*s5 


Copies up to 
18” x 22” 







Also continuous cabinet models for 
prints of any length, up to 42” wide 


+h PECO 
PHOTOEXACT 
Copies Cinything! 






AMERICA’S MOST 
WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT 


CLIPPINGS 


CONTRACTS 
(over 100 others) 





drafting and typing—expedites every- 
one’s work. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed—-even a boy or girl 
can easily operate APECO. 


amazingly low cost! APECO makes them AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
at l-a-minute speed—saves hours of 2849 N. Clark St., Dept. A95, Chicago 14, HI. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


ex, with this handy unit 
right in your own office or plant, you can 
always have plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, drawn, 
or photographed—even if on both sides! 
Permanent, accurate photocopies—at 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for your ge 
copy of this informative book 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 







aS YOUR COPYING 
..-fells how APECO 


WITH 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY Phutonantes Photocomnne 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. A95 ‘4 
Chicago 14, Ill. can serve 3 
Please send me a free copy of your you 


illustrated book on photocopying. 
See how you can save time, money, labor, 


Pa MRSS iy tars wes renpimre staterete era tials and assure aecuracy with this most 
modern method of copying. APECO'S 
TITLE... .... 2... sccecessecsceces 20-page, fully illustrated book gives you 
COMPANY...................... the story of Photocopying: —shows 
graphically the ‘‘what’’ and ‘how’ of 
ADDRESS this amazingly simple procedure. It is 


yours for the asking—nostrings attached. 
CITY & STATE Mail this coupon, today! 


NT ra eee ee S| 
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the table be covered with a thin slab 
of rubber, enabling the workers to get 
the tips of their fingers easily around 
the small parts. The idea immediately 
proved successful. 

Sponge as thin as Ygth of an inch can 
be used although different sponge 
thickness and density may be required 
for some jobs. 


Music in Color—Music inter- 
preted in color is projected on a screen 
in a new process known as “Aurora- 
tone,” now used in the rehabilitation 
of battle weary veterans. 

In the technique, developed by Cecil 
Stokes, English scientist and psycholo- 
gist residing in Hollywood, instrumen- 
tal or vocal music is visually interpreted 
by ebbing and flowing abstract color 
patterns. These forms are photo- 
graphed through the laboratory micro- 
scope on motion picture film, while 
the musical accompaniment is recorded 
on the sound track. 

For a number of years Mr. Stokes 
and Bing Crosby, working in collabora- 
tion with prominent doctors, psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and nurses, have 
been experimenting with different 
types of musical compositions, accom- 
panied by the Auroratone color pat- 
terns, on various types of returned 
servicemen as well as on nervous cases 
of the ordinary and average man and 
woman. 

The name “Auroratone” was sug- 
gested by Father Bernard Hubbard, the 
“Glacier Priest,” who characterized the 
process as the nearest thing to the na- 


tural Aurora Borealis which he had 
ever seen. The priest is a sponsor of 
the Auroratone Foundation of 


America, a non-profit organization 
which produces the films and provides 
for their use without charge by hospi- 
tals and institutions. 


Courtesy—A handbook of lessons 
in courtesy issued by the Department 
of Public Relations for employees of 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
New York, applies equally well to any 
business. 

This 24-page 54 by 7 inch booklet 
declares that first impressions are the 
keys to good public relations. It urges 
clerks to approach customers with a 
friendly greeting; to learn customers’ 
names and to use them whenever 
possible; to know the answers to rudi- 
mentary questions concerning the 
business; to make conversations busi- 
nesslike but not brusque. Telephone 
technique is stressed, with a list of do’s 
and don’ts incorporated. 











The CONTINENTAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


was founded 
75 years ago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Vehicle men, characterized as the 
firm’s leading public ambassadors, are 
asked to rate themselves on appearance, 
a list of rules being given on appearing 
well groomed. Drivers likewise are 
asked to judge themselves on etiquette 
with a score of suggestions being made 
relative to courteous and considerate 
conduct. Other suggestions concern 
correctness in receipting and on being 
a good driver. 

“On hand” and receiving clerks are 
exhorted to “be patient, courteous, help- 
ful, friendly, and cheerful, and to take 
the customer’s viewpoint.” 

The pamphlet concludes “Let us say 
the magic words “Thank You’ to people 
who ask for information, who ask for 
service, who give us business, who re- 
ceive shipments, and who give us the 
opportunity to satisfy a complaint.” 
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Snow Removal—To end the prob- 
lem of shoveling snow and chopping 
ice from walks and driveways, indus- 
trial installations of concealed heating 
pipes are being brought out-of-doors. 

One such installation is at the Beth- 
lehem, Pa., works of the Sarco Manu- 
| facturing Corporation where employees 

have to walk a considerable distance 

7 * from the main plant to the cafeteria. 
As it was not feasible to erect a covered 
walk-way, a concrete footpath was laid 

¢ ~<— with iron heating pipes installed be- 


neath. Hot water is circulated through 





the PRINTING Calculator 
would figure it right! 


A garage too low for the auto! 


The Remington Rand Printing Calculator 17 214 = oY 3'4-inch pipes for melting the snow 

prevents such figuring errors and also saves ©) 87 . and ice. 

time by simultaneously working, printing and 44 In another installation at the Hewitt 

proving your problems—as shown by the Rubber Company, Buffalo, low pres- 

figures on the tape. ss sure steam from the plant’s boiler is 
fed into similarly laid iron pipe when- 


WAP ES? PGs = a gag ever it is necessary to remove snow 
from the loading strip. 


It is the ONLY machine that: 


Divides automatically and prints | 


5845 
rte nenenints ,28 9) Scientific Com putation—The 
ubtracts and deena a ‘ 3s Watson Scientific Computing Labora- 
Adds and prints 2 O- tory, recently established in its own 
It replaces two machines: the ordinary add- 597 5 building at Columbia University, em- 
‘ phasizes the growth of numerical cal- 


- A, 
BUY, KEEP | 
| WAR BONDS | 
ay 





ing machine that won't calculate, and the 
ordinary calculator that won't print. 


culation in scientific research. Such 
growth has been brought about largely 
by the availability of elaborate calcu- 
lating machines which automatically 
read, write, and calculate according to 
instructions expressed in terms of elec- 
trical circuits. 

The facilities of the Watson Labora- 
tory are devoted to war work for the 
duration, but with the coming of peace 
they will be available for the labora- 
tory’s program of pure science. The 
equipment will consist of a great va- 
riety of devices ranging all the way 
from standard commercial units with- 
out change, through those with minor 
















Businessmen everywhere say the Printing 
Calculator 1s ideal for statistics, billing, 
payrolls and all other figure work. They 
Say it saves time and costs. 


Let it save for YOU. Phone your nearest 
Remington Rand office today, or write us 
at Buffalo 5, N. Y., for the free explanatory 


booklet TOPS. 
Automatic 
and Printing CALCULATOR 
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Is there a new discovery 
that ba’ s rust from steel? 
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F courSE the protection of steel against rust is not 
new. But a discovery that bans rust from steel 


—years longer than ever before possible—that is 


news indeed! 

Yes, there is such a discovery. It is CORRONIZING, 
a phenomenal new alloy “armor” for steel that may 
soon bring you washing machines, automobiles, 
water heaters, tools, dozens of steel products with up 
to 4 times longer life than any you’ve ever owned! 

The reason? CORRONIZING can defy every pos- 

sible source of corrosion and outlast any other rust- 
protective coating known to man! This has been 
proved by hundreds of scientific tests and actual use 
in the war, in every kind of climate. 

Soon America’s more progressive manufacturers 
and retailers will be able to bring you products with 
the sensational advantages of ‘“Corronized”’ steel. 
Motor car makers—always in the forefront of prog- 
ress—may be among the first to bring you CORRO- 


NIZING, in the new model cars. 
Rust robs Americans of a billion dollars annually. 


Thanks to CORRONIZING, you will be able to foil 
the robber rust... get up to 4 times the service for your 
money in the wonderful new products made of steel. 


Standard Steel Spring Co. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


CORRONIZING 







Ca 


< 








ONIZED 


For Enduring 


= Protection 


Quick Facts for 
Against Rust 


Manufacturing and Sales Executives 
Do not confuse CORRONIZING with other metal coatings. 
This patented process provides a permanent alloy “armor” 
with 5 layers of defense against corrosion! It becomes part 
of the steel base .. . can be worked in any manner. Permits 
using lighter materials by prolonging steel’s period of great- 
est strength. Write for samples and complete information. 

STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 

CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A PROUD RECORD OF SERVICE 
IN 


AUTOMOBILE TRANSPORTATION 








pees eensistunrlbaners automobile transportation 
in the conduct of practically all types of busi- 
ness is now an undeniable essential. Under our 


national automobile leasing plan we are proud to 
report that all of our lessees have enjoyed above 
the average transportation throughout the past dif- 
ficult war period. With a continuation of the 
splendid cooperation as manifested by our lessees, 
we are confident that our record of achievement 
will be perpetuated through final victory. 


We are looking forward to a greater expansion 
of this type of service after the reconversion of 
the automobile industry. 


The R.A. Company 


Pioneers in fleet automobile leasing 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 300 Morris Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
AShland 4-9653 ALLegheny 6065 
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modifications, to those which have 
been developed specially for the pur- 
pose. Because of the time involved in 
building special machines, the initial 
equipment will consist largely of the 
standard units, and the others will be 
added as they are constructed. 

The mathematical “robots” base 
their efficiency on the development for 
commercial purposes of automatic 
accounting machines. Accounting 
machines have proven themselves 
adaptable to a wide variety of scientific 
problems and various units have been 
assembled into special machines. The 
special units which have been built in 
this way by International Business Ma- 
chines, Inc., include those for the Co- 
lumbia University Statistical Bureau, 
1928; the Thomas J. Watson Astro- 
nomical Computing Bureau, Columbia 
University, 1934; Harvard University, 
1944; and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 1945. 





War Memorial—in honor of em- 
ployees who died in World War II, 
the Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has established em- 
ployee scholarships for the study of 
music at a local school. 

Competitive auditions will be con- 
ducted at the factory. The winners 
will be given instructions in their lei- 
sure hours. If the scholarships for this 
year are not filled by employees, the 
competition will be opened to children 
of workers. 





RECONVERSION 


(Continued from page 21) 


the electric and gas utilities are alloca- 
ting 75 per cent of the total outlays for 
equipment. About 60 per cent of the 
railway expenditures is slated for equip- 
ment and rolling stock. These pur- 
chases of new railway equipment if 
achieved will constitute the largest total 
since some time before 1929. 

During most of the wartime period, 
facilities for both utilities and railways 
have been under constant pressure to 
handle the greatly increased volume of 
business. Labor and materials were 
made available for urgently needed ad- 
ditions and replacement of structure 
and equipment so that capital outlays 
during the war have been maintained 
at a fairly high level. The planned in- 
| creases, therefore, are not comparable 
| with those of manufacturers whose 
plants require much more extensive 
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Can You See This ERROR in Your Business? 


@ Most likely, you have run across 
errors of a similar nature—a hurried 
glance, the pencil mistaking the posi- 
tion of the 8 and 3. Errors that mean 
a costly checking and re-checking to 
find the cause later on—a job that 
costs in time and money. 


Yet such errors are needless—can 
easily be eliminated by the use of the 
right forms. Forms that allow one per- 
son at one time to write all the needed 
copies—forms with fresh interleaved 
carbons that assure instant readabil- 
ity—forms such as those Uarco 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


brings to the business world. 


Creating better forms is Uarco’s 
business— scientifically designing 
forms that keep business procedure 
moving smoothly—prefabricating 
paper and carbons into forms that 
mean time and money saved. 


Have a Uarco representative call on 
you today. It will cost you nothing 
and may well result in cutting the 
number of errors in your business rec- 
ords. Or for detailed information— 
write us ioday. 


REGISTER COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 





For CHSTANCE! The Uarco E-Z- 


Out forms are one of many types of 
time-saving and error-cutting business 
forms. For use in typewriter or for 
handwritten forms, they have carbons 
interleaved and come ready aligned. 
Up to as many as 20 copies can easily 
be made by typewriter or 5 by 
hand. Write for complete information. 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR . 
TYPEWRITTEN + BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


SINGLE SET 
FORMS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 
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HANDWRITTEN 

















OvuTLays AND Gross RFVENUES OF 
Evectric ano Gas UriirtEs, 
AND RAILWAYS 


Accurate Weighing 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


Outlays Gross Revenues 

Electric Electric 
aves os ta € 4] ars and gas_ Rail- and gas Rail- 
\ utilities roads utilities roads 
b BQZQ vvccccscccccvcccce 1,140 875 2,689 6,373 
ROMs Spnnu wotaeenese 616 549 2,962 4,226 
MAME si orct ciaieias en wade can 547 262 2,930 3,616 
BER ase acon ccanennnesls 523 255 3,104 4,050 
RBAO” Caspes 614 448 = 3,312 45355 
{O41 ... - 732 552 3,579 5,414 
1942 681 672 3,851 7,548 
1943 «-- ae 540 475 4,142 9,110 
PUAd reseed iuewatens .» 500 585 4,391 9,500 
Planned 1 700 785 4,186 8,600 





1Planned outlays and gross revenues are for the first 12 
months following the end of the war in Europe. 
Source: United States Department of Commerce. 


rehabilitation and extension—there is 
no reconversion problem. 

Most of the expenditures in the 
manufacturing field during the war 
period were made with public funds 
for war production facilities—not all 
of which have utility for peacetime out- 
put. Meanwhile, private outlays by 
manufacturers, particularly in the non- 
war industries were sharply curtailed. 
Utility and railway outlays, however, 
were made largely by private com- 
panies for facilities very necessary to the 
winning of the war but equally useful 
in peacetime. Since the peak demands 
forced by the war are not expected to be 
equalled during the next year, planned 
outlays need provide for only a mini- 
mum of expansion; they represent 





Save With USPM Mailroom Scales 


These highly sensitive USPM Mailroom Scales can save you as much as 


10% of your postage costs! They pay for themselves many times over 
because they tell you exactly how much postage your packages and letters 
require. Excess postage payments are eliminated. The annoyances of 
postage-due mail are prevented. Deliveries are expedited. Customer goodwill 
is maintained. Fast, smooth mailroom operation is facilitated. USPM 
Mailroom Scales are now ready for delivery. Contact our nearest office 


or write Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester 2, N.Y. 





modernization and replacement. 

It is significant in appraising the at- 
titude of rail and utility managements 
in regard to the future to note that, 
while outlays for the current fiscal year 


are planned at a rate higher than the 
war years, revenues as shown in the 


table on this page are expected to de- 
cline somewhat from recent peaks. This 
again emphasizes the point that the use 
| of resources for structure and equip- 
| ment permitted during the war were 
| held to a minimum necessary to keep 
the wheels turning and were not large 
enough to satisfy all the demands for 
services with the gross national prod- 
uct rising to 200 billion dollars. It is 
| evident also from the very small indi- 
cated decline in revenues during the 
current fical year that these industries 
expect the end of the European phase 
| of the war will have only minor effect 
upon their operations. 

In the process of shifting from war 
io civilian output there is involved the 
reconverting of marketing and distri- 
bution processes as well as the produc- 

fly the Army-Navy “E”’ : Pegp ; 
L Se + eee tion facilities. During the war normal 
U'S. POSTAL METER DIVISION business channels have become emptied 
oy ae or dammed off entirely as the Govern- 
ment took for war purposes more and 
more of the total output—not only of 
specialized war materials but much of 
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minated chart with magnifying reading lens. 
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\ 


Fast action, accurate indication and 
sturdy construction characterize this 
pendulum-type scale. Extremely sensi- 
tive, it automatically weighs and 
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classes of mail. Two chart capacities: 


20 ounces and 3 pounds. 


Metered Mail Systems ... Letter and Parcel Post Scales .. . Letter Openers 
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How can you judge a business risk? 


Cynouan a company be judged, as 
.) a financial risk, by a careful com- 
putation of its assets and liabilities? 
By an accurate measurement of its 
past performance and future pos- 
sibilities? Or should it be judged 
by these and more—by the character 
and ability of its management? 

During the depression, a large Mid- 
west manufacturing concern faced a 
crisis in its career. In the company’s 
own words, it was suffering—along 
with many other business concerns— 
from “an oversupply of manufactur- 
ing facilities and debt, and an under- 
supply of sales and credit.” 


In the midst of the crisis, the com- 
pany found itself, one morning, with 
a large note called for payment in 
exactly forty-eight hours. The holder 


of the note agreed to extend it under 
conditions that the company felt were 
prejudicial to its future. After debat- 
ing the question for twenty-four 
hours, the management decided to 
seek other financial aid. 


They came to the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. The Bank had 
to act fast. Recognizing that most busi- 
nesses were in depression difficulties, 
the Bank looked at the record. found 
that the men in charge of the com- 
pany’s destiny were men of character 
and ability—and granted them a loan 
in time to save the situation. 


Today, that business—P. R. Mallory 
and Company, Inc. of Indianapolis— 
is completing thirty years of progress 
in specialized metallurgy, electronics, 
and electro-chemistry. It has become 
a recognized leader in its particular 
markets, Its techniques, experience, 
and plant facilities, proved invalu- 
able in developing many critical items 
for the war-production program. 


Meanwhile, the friendly relation- 
ship established between the company 
and the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, has continued and grown even 
closer with the years. 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 


New York 
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If the urgency of top speed war 
production has put your research 
program for post-war business 
“behind the eight ball” you will 
welcome the competent assistance 
Edwal Laboratories can offer you. 


Here, a staff of experienced chem- 
ists is ready to concentrate on your 
research problems. They can help 
you formulate new products or new 
uses for old products, develop in- 
spection procedures and set up 
control specifications for use in 
your own plant and prepare special 
chemicals which may be needed in 
your research work. Write now for 
Booklet 21-R, describing Edwal 
services and bases 

of charges. 


| The EDWAL 
| Leberatories, Inc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILL, 
Official Testing Laboratory for 


The American Automobile Ass'n 
The National Soybean Processors Ass'n 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Ass'n 











| the civilian-type product. 








| increase in non-military lines. 





IV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
SOURCES OF FUNDS TO FINANCE 
PLANNED OUTLAYS' 
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AND GAS TURING 
UTILITIES 


Planned” outlays are for the first 12 months fol- 
lowing the end of the war in Europe; data include 
expenditures for construction, equipment, alterations, 
increased inventories, and increased receivables. 

Source: United States Department of Commerce. 











Conse- 
quently, as we revert to peacetime oper- 
ations normal methods of doing busi- 
ness must be revived. Inventories of 
non-military goods must be built up 
and trade receivables will increase as 
sales to civilian markets rise. All this 
spells an increasing demand for work- 
ing capital. 


Working Capital Expansion 


The planned increases in working 
capital are confined almost entirely to 
the manufacturing industries. The 
electric and gas companies did indicate 
very small need for larger inventories 
of materials and supplies, but the rail- 
roads expect their materials on hand to 
decline over the next year. 

Based on the returns of the cooperat- 
ing companies, an increase in working 
capital outlays of nearly 5 billion dol- 
lars is indicated for manufacturers in 
the aggregate. This includes 2.8 bil- 
lion for increasing inventories of non- 
military goods and 1.9 billion for in- 
creasing receivables. 

In assessing the economic importance 
of the planned increase in non-military 
inventories, it must be emphasized 
that the 2.8 billion dollars implies 
nothing as to the total volume of manu- 
facturing inventories at the end of the 
period. This does not mean necessarily 
a net inventory accumulation. The 
increase was predicated on the compos- 
ite opinion of manufacturers that the 
war with Japan would be in its final 
stages by the Summer of 1946. With 
the earlier conclusion, there will un- 
doubtedly be a considerable cut in in- 
ventories of war goods earlier than 
expected, reducing the effect on the 
levels of inventories of the planned 
Thus 
it is quite conceivable that inventories 
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FILING NEEDS 


Everything to make 
filing fool-proof and 
finding easier. Guides, 
Folders, Binders, etc. 
in a wide variety of 
sizes, styles and colors, 
to take care of any 
kind and size business 
or profession. Com- 
plete supplies for all 
systems. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
75 years’ experience is 
behind the Amfile line 
of nationally adver- 
tised filing equipment 
and specialties. 

1000 DIFFERENT ITEMS 
Write for Catalog No. 
444, illustrating, de- 
scribing and pricing 
all Amfile equipment. 


AMBERG FILE & 
INDEX CO. 
Quality Filing Specialties 

Since 1868 


1614 Duane Blvd., Kankakee, Ill. 
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Presenting America’s most popular 


all-purpose, woodworking machine! 

















You, as an executive, are vitally interested in the new era that lies ahead. 


That's the reason we're telling you about DeWalt in this publication, in- 
stead of trying to reach you in‘a trade publication. 











The new era in woodworking—in all types of industries—will demand a 
machine like DeWalt. 


This versatile, all-purpose power saw is the machine you should consider 
first. It isideal for general carpenter maintenance in or outside the plant, for 








crating and boxing, for intricate pattern work, or for general woodworking. 


DeWalt is the machine that will bring new standards of efficiency and pro- 
duction to your cutting jobs no matter how—where—or when you cut wood. 








Write for a copy of the DeWalt catalog, and discuss this machine with 
your technical men. 


DEWALT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





269 Fountain Avenue ° Lancaster, Penna., U.S.A. : — | AA] 
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contact 
with every member 
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EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just press 
a button... and talk! EXECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—questions asked and answered— 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 





rors, increases efficiency, helps every- | 
body get more work done! EXECUTONE 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, | 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by | 
factory-trained specialists in principal | 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 
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on balance may show no increase from 
present levels. 

Although, from an economic point 
of view the net change in total manu- 
facturers’ inventories may not be large 
enough to be significant, for the indivi- 
dual firm the planned increases in non- 
military goods involve managerial 
problems and require financing. In 
many instances the planned amounts 
represent actual needs and will not be 
subject to offsets. 

In the second of the tables, page 20, 
nearly 60 per cent of the planned in- 
crease is accounted for by three groups: 
textile, apparel, and leather; machinery; 
and transportation equipment. Cur- 
rent inventories in the textile field are 
low, particularly when measured 
against the sales objective which is 
more than 10 per cent above 1944. 
However, the indicated increase is 
nearly one-third of the stocks held by 
these manufacturers at the end of 1944. 

The machinery group includes most 
of the consumers’ durable manufactures 
as well as such things as office equip- 
ment, in both of which inventories for 
civilian use are virtually non-existent. 
The contemplated renewal of the 
manufacture of automobiles will mean 
replenishment of parts banks and larger 
stocks of materials and supplies which 
accounts for most of the increase in the 
transportation equipment group. 

The inventory increases strongly re- 
flect the intentions of manufacturers to 
step up stocks of civilian-type goods and 
materials to accommodate a higher out- 
put for civilian sales. They confirm 
the fact that inventories for most in- 
dustries are very low in relation to sales 
in view of past experience and that the 
planned increases in the face of an an- 


| ticipated lower volume of sales are not 


illogical. 

The third table on page 20 is a com- 
parison, by industry groups, of sales 
and inventories for 1939 and 1944. 
While inventories have no rigid ratio 
to sales, they do not tend to rise and fall 
with sales volume. At the end of 1944, 
however, inventories had increased less 
than 60 per cent while sales rose by over 
160 per cent from 1939. While a rise in 
inventories comparable to that of sales 
is not to be expected, the difference in 
rate of gain is very marked and indi- 
cates that inventories are, on the aver- 
age, low—only 10 per cent of sales in 
1944 against 17 per cent in 1939. In 
every industry group the per cent of in- 
ventories to sales in 1944 was substan- 
tially under that of 1939. 

Planned increases in inventories for 
the lumber and furniture group and in 
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xx x«COURSEL 


Our services provide the com- 
bined talents of registered licensed, 
professional industrial and me- 
chanical engineers, accountants, 
architects, structural, civil and 
hydraulic engineers, electrical, 
heating, ventilating, air condition- 


ing, chemical, foundry and metal- 
lurgical engineers to work closely 
with members of your staff to help 


build a more effective business 


organization. 
Illustrated folder on request 


* Industrial Engineering * Methods 
*Plant Layout *Production Flow 
*Work Standards and Costs * Job 
Evaluation *Wage_ Incentives 
*Architecture *Structural Engi- 
neering * Civil Engineering. 


The successful future of many a 
business hangs on the thread 
of making a decision to 
do something today. 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 


Joseph C. Lewis, President 





FORT WAYNE 
2, INDIANA 


230 EAST TAEI) 
BERRY STREET 








Lower the cost of a 
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COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N.Y. . 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, ROCHESTER, 
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In today’s gadget-packed plane, the crew’s course 
... their “direct hit” score... their lives... 
depend upon the instruments before their eyes. 
These instruments must give them their exact 
speed despite altitude and temperature, their ex- ver . 
act three-dimensional position. Expansion of BUY AND HOLD 












vital metal parts of instruments must be con- 
trolled — regardless of the broad changes in WAR BONDS 


temperature met between blazing Pacific take-off 
and sub-zero stratosphere. 
The answer? Special Nickel Alloys, each with 
the correct physical properties demanded to 
maintain instrument accuracy. 


Right in your fine watch can be 
found an everyday example of 
this same ability of Nickel to 
achieve constant accuracy despite temperature 
changes. Winter and summer, from beach to 
mountain top, Nickel Alloys keep important 
parts “in shape”, keep a good watch on the dot. 
In this and countless other ways, Nickel is your 
“unseen friend’ — as much a part of your daily 
life as the speedometer on your dashboard or 
the needle in your carburetor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and the 
Platinum metals . . . the producers of INCO Nickel 
Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 
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What an employee thinks about is 
a matter of grave concern to the 
man who meets the payroll. 


The worker who thinks his 


company is Fyre time or ma- 
nie by old-fashioned methods 
will never be a good producer. But 
where the company is constantly 
seeking improvement through a 
Suggestion system that means busi- 
ness—there you have a different 
story. 


Improved worker morale is just 
one of the many benefits of a 
Morton Suggestion System. Actual 
cash profits are produced in almost 
every case so that the system costs 
less than nothing. Drop us a 
line and let us tell you the 
whole story, proved by 
10,000 installations. 





Department G 
347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 














iron and steel products, for example, 
depicted in the second table (page 20), 
must be interpreted against the sharply 
reduced inventory- sales ratio. Both of 
these groups include some consumer 
durable manufactures for which ma- 
terials and supplies must be accumu- 
lated to renew their production and 
sale. Yet in lumber inventories were 
actually below 1939, and in iron and 
steel they showed a less than 10 per cent 
gain. Thus, even the planned increases, 
if achieved, would leave a low ratio 
to sales based on pre-war patterns. 

While the planned increases may 
well mirror the intentions or desires of 
manufacturers to renew their - peace- 
time lines as quickly as possible, and 
reflect a relatively low level of non- 
military inventories currently, it is 
doubtful if the aggregate rise can be 
achieved soon. The low inventory- 
sales ratio is in large part due to short- 
ages of basic materials and facilities for 
producing the goods. This situation 
cannot be fully remedied while the war 
continues. 

Furthermore, in view of the magni- 
tude, it is quite possible that the desired 
level could not be reached within the 
year period under optimum conditions. 
It is highly probable, also, that the ag- 
gregate may be overstated to the extent 
that present materials and goods in the 
hands of manufacturers scheduled for 
war production may be transferred to 
peacetime production in the process of 
contract termination—at a figure less 
than the present stated values. 


Sales of Civilian Goods 


The aggregate planned increases in 
trade receivables of 1.9 billion dollars 
stem from the anticipated rise in sales 
of civilian goods. No distinction is 
made between those arising from sales 
to the Government and those incident 
to civilian trade—the total is a net 
amount to the extent that decreases on 
Government account may be counter- 
balanced by increases on private ac- 
count. The indicated rise compares 
with an increase of little more than a 
billion in 1940 over 1939, and of 3 billion 
iN 1941 Over 1940. 

Examination of the war period shows 
that war business did not result in in- 
creases in receivables that would be 
expected from a like volume of civilian 
sales; the need was obviated in many 
instances by advance payments on Gov- 
ernment contracts. Therefore, as the 
proportion of output going to civilians 
increases during the next year there 
should be a net increase in receivables. 
The extent of the rise will depend 
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SALES PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS 
AND MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Top results produced over 25 years for manu- 
facturers, magazines, newspapers and advertising 
agencies . on fee basis for specific 
campaigns or annua. retainer. Postwar scramble 
to re-establish brands demands the most expert 
ability to be had for creating your sales promotion 
material . . ; and merchandising plans to 
secure maximum volume from market potentials. 


ROBT. E. JACKSON, SALES BUILDER 


77 Harvard Place, Buffalo 9, N. Y. 








20,666 PRESIDENTS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
20,666 PRESIDENTS AND 
35,485 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 


Steel 


Protect and Save 


Steel-ribbon reinforced from 
finger tips to bottom of palm, 
}these tough chrome tanned 
cowhide gloves give max- 
imum protection and service 
in handling sharp-edged, 
rough, jagged parts or mate- 
rials .. . sheets, bars, boards, 
. stampings, castings, scrap, 
etc. They save time, speed work, save hands. Or what’s 
your need? Over 4300 proved safeguards, gloves, mitts, 
aprons, leggings, etc., in Steel-Grip _ 
line. Used by big industrials since 1910. ¢ 
Write for catalog today. 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES CO. 
5062 Garfield Bivd., Danville, Il. 
(In Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto) 




























A Kyou can obtain new products and 

processes without encountering the usual 
: expense and difficulties by subscribing 
/ to our New Products Service for Manu- 
j facturers. 





In addition to the many new products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We acquaint ourselves with your facili- 
ties, experience and distribution set-up 
from information you send, and then 
submit resumes of new products suitable 
\ for your manufacture and sale. If no 
deal is concluded there is no cost or 

_ obligation to you 
\ Our engineering background has proved 
' valuable to clients having difficulty decid- 
ing what products they should seek. 
Let us help you get ready now for 
i the attractive selling opportunities 
\ that are ahead. Wire or write for 
complete information on our New 
Products Service . . . today. 





NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY, Inc. 


2915 DETROIT AVE., DEPT. D., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


























DESIGNING AN ATTRACTIVE, APPROPRIATE AND PRACTICAL 


loyce Conefit Feoquame 


operation of Plans. We will gladly study 


Organizations considering the estab- 
lishment of an employee benefit pro- 
gram can obtain the benefit of Chase 
experience and research in all stages of 
planning as well as practical assistance 
in working out technical details. 

Our Pension Trust Division has aided 
hundreds of employers over a period 
of years in the designing and continued 


your case and help you design an attrac- 
tive, appropriate and practical program. 
We suggest a discussion with us at 





this time because it is presently advan- 





tageous to have a plan installed as soon 





as feasible after full and careful consid- 





eration of all factors instead of waiting 





until near the end of a fiscal year. 





Our 92-page summary entitled "Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 


1] BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 
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Here’s a method for duplicating documents, | 


sketches, letters, quotations—anything on paper 
—which is not only accurate but speedy and 
inexpensive. Anyone can operate an Orco photo 
copying machine without any technical training. 


By reducing the size of your copy you can save 
from 1% to 12 of the filing space ordinarily needed 
and you will have a clean, sharp, permanent 
record. 


Any business, large or small can profitably use 
an Orco machine—it has hundreds of uses. 


Write for new free catalog on 
complete line. 


0 CAMERAS, INC. 


ila LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 














somewhat on the speed with which 
payments on Government account off- 
set expanding civilian business. The 
projected increase may prove too large 
if the strong sellers’ market now exist- 
ing prevails, making credit sales less 
necessary. 

In terms of industries, the largest in- 
crease is projected for the machinery 
group. This, however, is in conform- 
ance with the pre-war experience 
when receivables in these industries 
were comparatively heavy, equalling 
nearly 20 per cent of the total sales vol- 
ume. Most of the consumer durable 
goods, whose production is included in 
this group, are sold on a credit basis. 
This large increase, therefore, merely 
indicates the expected renewal of the 
manufacture and sale to civilians of 
these peacetime products. 

Another large increase in receivables 
is expected in the textile, apparel, and 
leather group where higher sales are 
anticipated. This is also a field which 
normally does a large credit business. 
These two groups account for 47 per 
cent of the aggregate planned increase 
but less than 25 per cent of the expected 
sales. 


Financing the Outlays 


The combined plans for the groups 
covered by this survey—manufacturers, 
electric and gas utilities, and railroads— 
build up to a total of nearly 11 billion 
dollars in outlays for plant, and equip- 
ment and working capital expansion. 
This is the aggregate which when trans- 
lated to financing needs might be re- 
duced by offsets discussed above. 

The significant finding of the survey, 
however, was not the aggregate amount 
of financing which will be needed. 
Rather it is that even with the antici- 
pated huge increases in capital outlays, 
considerably above those of recent 
years, industry plans to finance 75 per 
cent from internal sources—cash from 
current operations (including that aris- 
ing from liquidation of war inventories 


from contract terminations) and ac- 


cumulated holdings of cash assets and 
Government securities. 

Nearly the entire amount which com- 
panies plan to finance themselves could 
be generated from current operations 
within the period covered by the out- 
lays. That is, the deductions made for 
depreciation and depletion, plus an 
amount of retained earnings which 
might be somewhat below that of the 
past few years, would provide most of 
the money necessary to carry out the 
plans insofar as they are dependent 
upon company funds. 
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TAINS srcecne 


The illustrated monthly about railroads 


Buy war bonds now....After the war use them to see 
America on the fast comfortable trains of tomorrow. Read 
Trains Magazine to Jearn what the railroads are doing and 
how they do it... . Send 25 cents for recent issue, 


TRAINS MAGAZINE, Dept. DR, Milwaukee, 3, Wis. 
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PAI 1 for itself four times the 


first year,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Marking! Three sizes to meet Gov't 
Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 1/2”. For sample sten- 
cil, shippers’ handbook and 
prices, pin this to business 
letterhead, with your same. 
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62 Marsh Building, 

a Belleville, Ill, U. S. A. 











ty - $28 Tenge PRY 


How to Find a Business You 
Can Start on a Shoestring! 


END today for two new FREE 


booklets revealing scores of profit- 
able businesses you can quickly and easily 
launch in your own town with as little as $1500 
. . . ho plant, machinery, merchandise or 
skilled help needed! 

1. “Opportunities for Limited Capital’ 
(48 pages) points out dozens of opportunities 
to go in business for yourself. 2. “‘Your Place 
in the Post War World’’ (64 pages) describes 
many of tomorrow’s new jobs in 14 promising 
industries needing workers, distributors, sales- 
men and capital. 

To obtain both FREE booklets simply return 
this ad NOW with $4 for one year (24 issues) 
or only $5 for 2 whole years (48 issues) of 
FORBES, the Magazine with the new service 
feature “Opportunities” giving complete details 
of an unysual business opening—every issue. 
Address Dept. E-95, 


k () R B k HEADQUARTERS FOR 


NEW BUSINESS IDEAS 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


















Put your 
finger... 





on the collateral for inventory loans 


N OFTEN OVERLOOKED source of addi- 
L sae working capital is in plain 


sight on your balance sheet. 

It is inventory—one of the best of col- 
laterals for a bank loan. 

The Lawrence System provides all of 
the security needed by issuing field ware- 
house receipts against marketable inven- 


tory —whether raw material or finished 


product. Yet the inventory stays on your 
premises, ready for immediate use! 

For 30 years the Lawrence Warehouse 
Company has helped business men to 
keep their inventory investments “liquid?” 
Banks recognize the value and advantage 
of our service. Ask your banker or con- 
tact your nearest Lawrence office for the 
new free descriptive booklet “Field Ware- 
housing on Your Premises.” 





LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Tithe VEAROMONBI YD vain usniconns on mevntons 


NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street * CHICAGO: 1 North LaSalle Street * SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street * LOS ANGELES: 
W. P. Story Building * Buffalo * Boston * Philadelphia * Kansas City, Missouri « St. Louis * New Orleans ¢ Jacksonville, 
Florida * Dallas * Houston ¢ Denver © Fresno * Stockton * Portland, Oregon « Atlanta ¢ Cincinnati * Washington, D. C. 
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PORTRAITS 
PAINTED 


From Photographs, Snap- 
shots, from Damaged or 
Faded Tintypes, in fact, 
from any Picture— Living 
Subjects are Finished from 
Life on their Premises. 


Business Founder 
Portraits 


—past and living presidents, 
board of directors, staff mem- 
bers. Our Founder Portraits 
in addition to their educational 
and historical values denote 


stability to many old estab- 
lished American firms. 


Many of the discriminating old 
American families, in prac- 
tically every state, also con- 
sider our portraits priceless 
because of their intimate, na- 
tural and characteristic life- 
likeness of the loved one no 
longer with them. 


Every portrait is painted 
subject to approval, ac- 
ceptance and subject to 
complete satisfaction or no 
charge and no obligation. 
(This provision is only 
a minimum risk to us.) 


NATION WIDE SERVICE 


Since 1909 we have worked 
consistently for more universt- 
ties, colleges and museums 


than all competitors combined, 
list on request. 


C. Fritz Hoelzer 
Conservator of Paintings 


POST OFFICE BOX 1 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Associated Sons (temporarily 


absent ): Captain C. F. Hoelzer, 
Jr., USMCR, Pfc. Hiram 


Howell Hoelzer, 290th Inf. 


P.S.—Due to long absence from studio 

on special assignments acknowledg- 

ment of inquiries may be delayed 

three to four weeks. We bespeak 

the patience of those executives who 
have already written. 











While there is some variation as be- 


tween the methods of financing con- | 


templated by the groups studied, the 
amount from internal sources bulks 
large in all cases, as is evident from 
chart 4 on page 50. In general the 


| manufacturing industries look to bank 
| loans to cover the balance while rail- 
| ways and utilities have a preference 
| for security issues. 





——— ee 


The degree of reliance upon external 
financing naturally differs among in- 
dustries. For example, the textile and 
the paper manufacturing groups, 
where smaller companies predominate, 
are planning to obtain about 4o per cent 
of their expenditure totals from outside 
sources. On the other hand, the trans- 
portation equipment group, heavily 
weighted with large companies, indica- 
ted that very little of their outlays would 
be financed outside. Similarly, the 
utilities contemplate obtaining over 
go per cent of their total from their 
own resources. 

The smaller manufacturing com- 
panies will apparently be much more 
dependent on outside financing than 
the very large ones. Chart 5 on page 
19 shows that the former are, however, 
planning higher relative increases in 


outlays. 
Heavy Bank Loans Anticipated 


While the funds from external 
sources are a small percentage of the 
total, the size of the planned outlays 
makes the dollar amounts more im- 
portant. Thus the scheduled bank 
loans are 20 per cent as much as the 
present outstanding business loans of 
all insured commercial banks and 
would represent the first significant 
increase since 1941. The projected 
volume of new security issues would 
be the largest since 1937. 

The need for such external financ- 
ing depends, of course, on whether 
actual outlays exceed or fall short of 
plans. Should expenditures be sub- 
stantially less than the planned 
amount, the need for outside help 
could shrink very rapidly. 

It would appear from the survey re- 
sults that managements in general 
expect to use very little of their sav- 
ings to finance the planned outlays. 
These industries have been able to ac- 
cumulate during the past few years 
very large holdings of cash and gov- 
ernment securities—nearly 30 billion 
dollars at the end of 1944, or almost 
four times the amount held at the end 
of 1939. Specifically, the railroads, 
which have built up cash holdings of 


nearly 3 billion dollars from 600 mil- 
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UNIQUE 
CHRISTMAS 
REMEMBRANCE 


for 


CUSTOMERS 
FRIENDS 





Personalized 
Correspondence 


Porttolio 


Containing the “Smartest thing in Sta- 
tionery’’ the World Map Envelope. It's 
a handsome, practical and permanent 
correspondence case for keeping or carry- 
ing personal and business letters or other 
important papers after the recipient has 
enjoyed the use of the distinctive sta- 
tionery, consisting of 25 world map lined 
envelopes and 50 sheets of paper. 

The gift may be per- - 
sonalized by having 
stamped in gold in the 
lower right corner of 
cover either your 
company name or that 
of the individual to 
whom the Portfolio 
is to be presented. 





Prices—Individually packed for mailing 





Gold-Stamped alike Each 
wit individually 


3 gold 

Quantity line lines lines stamped 
Lessthan100 $1.81 $1.82 $1.83 $1.96 
100 — 249 1.73 1.74 1.75 1.87 
250 — 499 1.65 1.66 1.67 1.80 
500 — 999 1.58 1.59 1.60 1.74 
1.51 1.52 1.53 1.68 


} 1000 or more 





Sample—$1.50 (one only) 


Prompt action will allow you to secure 
sample and then order quantity in time 
for Christmas mailing. Attach coupon 
to your letterhead and mail now. 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO. 


88 Lexington Ave., Suite 462 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ee ee ee ee ee er ee ee 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y,. 


send me a sample of the PER- 
gold 


Gentlemen: Please 


SONAL CORRESPONDENCE PORTFOLIO, 
stamped with the name 


Here’s $1.50 special price for the one sample or bill 
our company. 


COMPARE TRAIOO. 6 oi ccc ccc cc ceeveviadesnceocdacuue 
Your name and title. ...... ccc cccccccssvescvcccce 


BAGPOBB «2 oon soe ccc ccs ce ccs saciccsbiesices sce cioeee 
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PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New YORK 1 CHIcaGco 1 
Empire STATE BLOG 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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Simple setups can easily be built up around Aer- 
VoiD Vacuum Insulated Carriers for providing 
hot soups, hot coffee and perhaps a hot dish or 
two direct from AerVoiD Food Carriers and 
AerVoiD Liquid Carriers. 

With AerVoiDs hot foods and liquids can be pre- 
pared hours in advance of the time of serving, 
transferred directly from cooking kettles and 
coffee urns into AerVoiDs, where they will be 
kept hot for hours awaiting service. 
Experienced industrial food consultants will help 
you with suggestions without cost or obligation. 


AERVoID Mobile 
CAFETERIA 


With the AerVoiD 
Mobile Cafeteria a 
complete hot meal 
can readily be ser- ~* 
viced to workers at 
or near their work. 
Illustration shows 
AerVoiD Mobile Caf- 
eteria carrying three 
AerVoiD Food Car- 
riers and one Aer- 
VoiD Liquid Carrier 
for hot coffee... 
sufficient food to 
provide a good meal 
for 150 people. 
Numerous variations as to “quantities” of hot 
foods and the ‘‘kinds” of hot food serviced are 
possible with this unit. 

Measured by its performance, the varied service 
it makes possible in relation to its cost, this is 
the least expensive hot meal conveyor on the 
market. 


Write today for Industrial Feeding Envelope 4J5 







AERVOID all-metal 
vacuum-insulated Hot Food 
Soup and Coffee Carriers 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


25 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 





CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 





lion at the end of 1939, plan to spend 
only an insignificant amount of this on 
capital outlays. Funds which cannot 
be obtained from current operations 
will be borrowed. 

Manufacturing companies, 
and gas utilities, and railways are plan- 
ning to spend nearly 6 billion dollars 
in this fiscal year for plant and equip- 
ment, including major alterations. 
This total, as demonstrated in chart 3, 
is 25 per cent above the 1929 outlays 
and more than double the average of 
the immediate pre-war years. It is, 
however, less than the average of both 
public and private expenditures for the 
peak war years. 

Capital outlays by these industries 
comprised less than half of the total 
market for producers durable goods, 
other than residential housing, in the 
pre-war period. The communica- 
tion, transit and water companies, 
all the distributive and service indus- 
tries, the trades and professions, and 
the farmers were in the aggregate 
equally important. Most of the fields 
not included in the survey are similar 
to the non-manufacturing industries 
in that they have been seriously cur- 
tailed in their purchases of new con- 
struction and equipment and have 
a large backlog of accumulated needs. 
The indicated market for construction 
and for producers equipment and 
machinery, therefore, will be an im- 
portant influence favoring the transi- 
tion from war production to a high 
output of civilian goods. 


electric 


Range of Plans 


In appraising the large volume of 
anticipated outlays indicated by the 
survey, it should be kept in mind that 
plans have varying degrees of definite- 
ness. They range all the way from 
firm commitments or the very neces- 
sary expenditures which cannot be 
avoided under any circumstances, 
through the desirable expansion or 
modernization which will take place 
if general conditions are more or less 
in line with present expectations, to 
those tentative projects which depend 
on technological or competitive de- 
velopments. 

Within this wide range of probabili- 
ties, the stated plans tend to be best 
approximations. They do, however, 
represent the considered judgment of 
a cross section of business manage- 
ments adequate to give the aggregates 
validity. 

It is, of course by no means certain 
that any such quantity of facilities or 
goods can be purchased within the 
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Now, Available 
in STEEL! 


Wardrobe and Locker Rack3, 
that save floor space, (accom- 
modate 3 persons per sq. ft.). 
Keep (Wraps aired. dry and “‘in 


press’’. and 12 place cos 
tumers that will not tip over. 
Modern in designs and finish 
Portable and Stationary Racks 


for industrial or institution 
check rooms 
Write for Bulletin G-2 








VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
“The Checkroom Peop' 


le’ 
624 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 5, Ill. 

















123,240 
POTENTIAL CUSTOMERS 


for your goods in the South 
America, Central America, 
and West Indies market are 
listed in the 1945 Latin Amer- 
ica Sales Index, which is just 
off the press. 


CAPITAL and TRADE classi- 
fications permit quick selec- 
tion of names in the trades or 
industries of interest to you. 


This directory will be useful 


to both importers and ex- 
porters for: 


© Market Research 
© Market Analysis 


© A Preliminary Check 
on Sales Inquiries and 
Orders 

© Finding New Custom- 
ers and Agents as well 
as Sources of Supply. 


For complete details write to 


Foreign Sales & Research Dept. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway New York 8, N. Y. 
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7 P CA keeps the Board of 


Directors well-informed 





Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa., recommends Remington Rand 


Punched-Card Accounting as the logical means for controlling a 


large, complex operation and furnishing directors with active data. 


@ Good directorship functioning is 
dependent upon adequate knowledge 
of basic operating activities. F. W. 
Cocker, Treasurer, discloses the -fol- 
lowing procedure by which the di- 
rectors of thiswidespread organization 
are kept advised of current conditions. 

“For sixty-six years our company 
has specialized in producing items in 
40,000 to 50,000 commodity codes in- 
volving processing in asbestos, chem- 
ical, paper, mill board, insulation, 
building materials and textile fields. 

“Control of so diversified a business 
has proved to be possible only through 
a monthly profit and loss statement 
and balance sheet and the scores of 
detailed statements upon which they 
depend. For the preparation of these 
statements with speed, accuracy and 
economy, we have relied for twelve 


e KWIK-FAX e 


REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING MACHINES 
may be PURCHASED 
as well as leased. 


BUY BONDS—Buy Victory and Peace 


years upon Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Methods. Punched cards, which, 
until 1931, were used mainly for sales 
analysis reports, have become the basis 
for controlling the many phases of our 
business. 

“At the monthly meetings of the 
Board, each director is furnished com- 
bined statements and balance sheets 
for the preceding month, year to date, 
and comparable periods for the pre- 
ceding year. Administrative, sales and 
other expenses are listed by districts; 
as are analyses of comparative oper- 
ating statements. Sales are also ana- 
lyzed by departments. 

“This close monthly control helps 
to reduce our one-and-one-half mill. 
ion dollar inventory to the lowest prac- 
tical level—making possible an eight- 
time yearly turnover. The success of 





*The HOLE 
... the Symbol 
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PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 
fe) MARK of a Method 
of Accuracy 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


our management control, based on 
this punched-card method, inspired 
a large nationally known corporation 
to install similar controls br their 
directors. 

“In our opinion, no company can 

exercise close manufacturing control 
without the use of punched-card ac- 
counting.” 
Are you satisfied with the facts upon 
which you must make decisions? If 
not, Certified Report No. 4310 cover- 
ing the details of the Keasbey & 
Mattison punched-card applications 
should prove of great interest. Copies 
may be obtained by writing to our 
nearest branch office or to Remington 
Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines Div., 
Room 1743, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 











Experienced Foreign Banking Service in 


CUBA 


and throughout the 


WEST INDIES 


We offer banks and business firms interested in foreign trade, an experi- 
enced ‘‘on the spot’’ banking service in Cuba, and throughout the West 


period. Although the aggregate out- 
lays are well under the peak of wartime 
expenditures, the distribution by in- 
dustries is quite different. In some 
instances, the planned outlays are so 
large as to raise doubts as to whether 
the supplying companies can produce 
the desired equipment within the next 
year. They suggest that the production 
of many producers’ goods will be 
limited less by demand than by the 
time necessary to resume or expand 
production on these goods. 

The industries generally are in i 
strong financial position, and despite 


the very high planned outlays, appar- 
ently expect to retain the larger part o! 
the cash assets accumulated during 
the war, at least during the initial re- 
conversion period. Much of the plan- 
ned increase in production facilities 
and working capital can be paid for 
out of current operations during the 
period in which the outlays are made. 
Nevertheless, the indicated amount 
of external financing, through bank 
loans and through the issuance of se- 
curities, is significant in relation to the 
volume of the pre-war years. 


Indies. Long established branch offices assure you of valuable assistance. 


Branches in Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, the 
British West Indies, Ceatral and South America. 


Two branches in London, England 
Complete foreign banking service in all parts of the world 


New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


a 


$1,700,000,000 





Branches in Canada 
from Coast to Coast 














AMERICA 
TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 13) 
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Where is your market now ? 


Every trading center has felt the impact of the 
war economy—and peace. 

And the size and character of these centers has 
changed, and is changing, as reconversion 
proceeds. 

If you are now formulating plans to rebuild and 
strengthen your sales organization, the Mar- 
keting & Research Service of Dun & Bradstreet 
can help you to 


| mistic There are no signs that the 
peoples of the West are prepared to 
abandon their policies of etatism. . 
The result will be a third war, more 
dreadful and more disastrous than its 
precursors.” 

We must make our choice. We must 
either completely re-establish our demo- 
cratic system in America, or we must 
completely accept the totalitarian phi- 
losophy. There is no middle ground. 
Either system is workable if it remains 
true to its principles. Each has its 
own social, political, and economic val- 
ues—but they are complete opposites. 
The time to choose is now. We must 
adopt the Russian or the American way 
of life. 

If this be so, it is vital that we reap- 
praise the Russian way, and redefine 
our own way of free enterprise under 
capitalism. 

Russia is communistic, not capital- 
istic. Russia is not a democracy but 
an absolute dictatorship. In Russia 


V Lay out your sales territories. 

V Set up sales quotas. 

V Prepare Sales Data Cards on 
all prospects, with sufficient 
information on each to grade 
them for buying power and 
desirability. 


V Determine the size of your 
market by geographical 


areas. 


V Appraise these areas in terms 
of number of customers and 
potential dollar volume. 

For complete details on the above, or for information 


on the services and facilities available for assistance 
on any sales or marketing problem, phone or write— 


Marketing & Research Service 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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there is no treedom of speech or free- 


dom of the press. There is no bill of 
rights to protect the individual. That 
the constitution of Russia offers none 
of these rights and protections to her 
citizens was demonstrated by the great 
purges of a few years ago. In the con- 
centration camps of Russia are great 
numbers of people guilty only of a de- 
sire for the freedoms our constitution 
guarantees to every one of us. There is 
no question but that in Russia the 
State is the absolute master. 

What of communism’s promise of 
a high standard of living for all the Rus- 
sian people? The Russian planned 
economy has been in full effect for over 
25 years in the Soviet Union. It is the 
ultimate in a planned economy and has 
undoubtedly given the people more se- 
curity and greater unity than they had 
under the old monarchy of the Czars. 
Yet, W. L. White, in his book Report 
on the Russians written after his recent 
visit to Russia with Eric Johnston, states 
that the average standard of living in 
Russia is much lower than was that of 
our unemployed on WPA during the 
great depression. True, an immense 
part of the productivity of the Soviet 
economy had to be devoted to defense 
as the dark cloud of World War II 
loomed on the horizon. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the planned 
economy of Russia has never shown 
evidence of its ability to raise the 
people’s standard of living to a level 
even distantly approaching our own. 

Capitalism Defined 

Now let us examine our capitalistic 
system. What is capitalism? There 
is a practical definition of capitalism 
which I think all of us in this country 


ought to thoroughly understand. 


Capitalism means production and ser- 
vice for profit. The profit motive 
has been the driving force behind every 
one of our great enterprises and 
achievements in mass production and 
mass service. 

All of us, as free citizens, can seek our 
own opportunities for profits with 
which we support ourselves, our 
families, and our institutions. 

Our automobiles are the best and the 
least expensive. They are made so in 
order that everyone connected with 
their production and sale can make 
money. Nobody under the capitalistic 
system can make for long anything 
that the public does not want. If he 
does, the public will not buy, there will 
be no profit, and the enterprise will fail. 
Similarly, our government, as long as 
it remains truly democratic, cannot for 





Said the Office Manager to the Treasurer: 
War regulations taught us to save time and 
money with paper they made us use. 


Said the Treasurer to the Office Manager: 
These wartime letter and record papers do 
the job better because of their cotton content. 


A paper made from new cotton 
fibers lasts longer and wears bet- 
ter than ordinary paper. In letter- 
heads, the cotton fiber permits 
more erasing and tells customers 
that yours is a quality organiza- 
tion. For keeping records, these 
papers are better because they 
stand more use and abuse, and 





they last longer . . . So when war 
restrictions go, preserve this war- 
time gain. Get the fact and feel 
of quality by insisting on cotton 
fiber papers. To get the finest 
in the cotton fiber field, specify 
PARSONS, which specializes in 
stationery and record-keeping 
papers for modern business. 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY e HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
a RR LL aaa a RRR SRI SSE eo 
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long maintain policies the public does 
not want. If it does, it will lose the sup- 
port of the people. The people are the 
masters because they control the purse 
strings economically and the votes po- 
litically. By benefiting and serving the 
public under capitalism we in America 
—all of us—are enjoying the highest 
standard of living in the world. 


Which Way Will We Go? 


For years, however, we have allowed 
monkey wrenches to be thrown into 
the capitalistic system. Then, instead 
of removing the monkey wrenches 
when the machine slowed down, we 
tried to repair it with socialistic spare 
parts—parts which were never intended 
for and which did not fit our American 
machine. In the last decade so many 
of these spare parts had been added that 
our machine had become almost a 
planned economy model. Total war 
forced us to further change and our 
economic automobile became a mili- 
tary, totalitarian jeep. With the com- 
ing of peace a basic problem will con- 
front us. Shall we complete the con- 
version to a planned economy or shall 
we reconvert to the American model? 

No one can predict the future. But 
it is my guess that the American people, 
having had some firsthand experience 
with the compulsions of a planned 
economy here at home, and having had 
a chance to see the concentration camps 
abroad which are the inevitable end re- 
sult of a planned economy, will not 
choose the Russian system for America. 

But, if we in America determine to go 
on with democracy and capitalism, can 
two systems of government continue to 
exist in the world? 

For years Lenin, Trotsky, and other 
communists maintained that the Rus- 
sian system could not long exist along- 
side capitalistic systems. They believed 
their survival depended upon under- 
mining other countries. On the other 
hand we have believed that democracy 
and capitalism can exist parallel with 
other systems provided neither insists 
upon trying to dominate the world. 

Is there then no way to avoid the 
ultimate clash of these two opposite 
ideologies of the totalitarian East and 
the democratic West? I believe their 
is a way. 

Let us say frankly to our friends in 
Russia: “We have fought together in 
spite of our different systems of govern- 
ment and economics. Together we 
have been victorious over a common 
enemy. Our spheres of influence have 
been determined by the realities of war. 
The world needs peace. Let’s declare 
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“South 
Africa 
Calling” 


Under the above headline an ad- 
vertisement has appeared regular- 
ly in DuN’s REVIEW, listing traders 
and trade representatives in South 
Africa, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, seeking the representa- 
tion of American manufacturers. 


Due to delayed transmission the 
material for this advertisement did 
not arrive in time for inclusion in 
this issue. It is expected that com- 
plete listings will be available in 
the October number. 


Manufacturers seeking to make 
immediate arrangements for the 
sale of their products in South 
Africa are referred to the August 
issue of DUN’s REVIEW, on pages 
48 and 49 of which detailed listings 
of distributors, with their lines of 
trade, appear. 














RESULTFUL 


Direct Advertising 
Planned, Created and Produced by 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


has won 


12 


National Awards 


in the last 3 years 


* 


Consultation without obligation in 
New York Metropolitan Area. Else- 
where no charge will be made for con- 
sultation if our proposals are accepted. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 
52 Duane Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5892 








a truce on further efforts to spread our | 


conflicting ideologies. Let us permit 
each of these systems to develop to the 
fullest, unimpeded by interference from 
the other.” 

If such a course is followed, compari- 
son of both systems would naturally be 
made. Such comparison would spur us 
in America to prove that our system 
brings our people more in physical 
comforts and in freedom. It would 
give the advocates of communism the 
same incentive to prove their point. In 
this way, there could develop a friendly 
competition. 

I think the Russians would accept the 
implied challenge, because they be- 
lieve in their system—just as we believe 
in ours. 

And, furthermore, I believe that both 
of us will want our systems judged by 
a comparison of results and not by a 
competition of promises such as we 
have largely lived by during the last 
decade. By results I mean what the 
people have in physical comforts, what 
they produce per person, and what free- 
doms they enjoy. 


Step to Be Taken 


Now, such a realistic attitude would 
give us in America a common goal. 
The conflict of ideologies that has be- 
deviled us for fifteen years would be 
behind us. We would be stimulated to 
make the capitalistic private enterprise 
economy of the market place produce 
results. We would make sure that the 
best brains of America are called upon 
to attain our objective and maintain 
the principles of the American way of 
life. 

If we really go to work to remove the 
socialistic monkey wrenches and the 
planned economy gadgets from the 
American capitalistic machine, to 
streamline it, and modernize it, I will 
guarantee superiority over anything 
that a socialistic, planned economy 
dictatorship can produce. 

There is no time here even to outline 
what needs to be done if we are to be 
successful in mastering all of the prob- 
lems that lie ahead. But just to get 
ready for the race, certain things will 
be required with the war over. 


First—we must decide that our gov- | 


ernment is going to be the servant and 
not the master of the people. 
Second—we must discontinue gov- 
ernment controls and planned econo- 
my devices as rapidly as practicable. 
Third—we must create an atmos- 
phere that will re-establish and stimu- 
late the economy of the market place. 
Fourth—we must re-educate our 
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people in the principles fought for in 
the American Revolution. 

Fifth—we must enlist every citizen 
in this effort to maintain our system so 
that it will continue to increase the 
standard of living of all our people. 

Now you will say: “This is all very 
exciting and interesting, but what can 
any one person do about it? “How can 
I, one person, affect the destiny of more 
than 130,000,000 Americans?” 

Let me give you my answer by telling 
you of an incident that took place out 
in Los Angeles about a year ago. 


Cooperative Effort 


In an effort to bring home the vital 
importance of individual effort in win- 
ning the greatest war in history, the 
United States Army staged a gigantic 
war show in the Olympic Stadium. 
More than 120,000 workers from ship- 
yards and airplane factories filled the 
great stadium. I am told that the sight 
of 120,000 men and women, under the 
high-powered arc lights, was breath- 
taking. 

But the culmination of this evening 
came when a wounded Marine sergeant 
stood up to speak. He said he supposed 
that it was a little difficult for each per- 
son who made some small airplane part 
or a spring for a machine gun to under- 
stand how their small effort was im- 
portant in such a nationwide and 
gigantic undertaking. 

Then he said he’d show them. He 
asked that all the lights be put out. 
When the huge stadium was in total 
darkness, he struck a match and held 
up the tiny flame, which was hardly 
visible from the opposite end of the 
great arena. 

“This single match doesn’t give much 
light,” he said, “compared to one of 
those powerful searchlights. But now 
when I give the signal, I’m going to ask 
every person here to strike a match. 
And if any of you haven’t a match, bor- 
row one from your neighbor.” 

There was a moment of rustling 

around in this darkened stadium. 
Then the wounded sergeant gave the 
signal. From all over the place tiny 
flames appeared and everyone held a 
lighted match aloft. 
. Suddenly the stadium was suffused 
with a stronger illumination, a clearer 
light than the searchlight had produced. 
In it were to be seen plainly the up- 
lifted faces of one hundred and twenty 
thousand people, each one of whom 
was inspired as he realized his tiny 
flame was contributing to a mutual 
effort that resulted in an almost super- 
natural brilliance. 
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CAPITAL NEEDS 


(Continued from page 16) 


struction machinery, and office equip- 
ment and business motor vehicles) 
would maintain their past relationships. 

Actually this annual total of $28 


billion would be far in excess of the | 


highest level of capital investment ever 





achieved in any peacetime year on re- | 


cord, and there is good reason to believe 
that it is above the probable level of 
capital outlays in post-war years, even 
under conditions of high level employ- 
ment and production. It compares with 
less than $20 billion of gross capital 
formation in the boom year 1929, and 
about the same amount in 1941, and 
with actual capital expenditures of $16 
billion in 1940. 

Judging from past experience, if 
America were to meet these estimated 
post-war needs for new capital equip- 
ment (including deferred replacement 
and elimination of substandard condi- 


tions), we should have opportunities | 


for capital investment and outlays 
which, added to the demand for con- 


sumer goods and services, would be | 


more than enough to utilize our entire 
productive capacity and to keep our 
economic system operating at high 
levels. 

The largest of the four major groups 
included within the $280 billion esti- 
mate is “Urban Development,” which 
accounts for $107 billion over the 15- 
year period, or $7.1 billion annually, or 
38 per cent of the total. The major 
item in this group is non-farm housing, 
accounting for a total outlay of $76 
billion or nearly $5.1 billion annually. 
This outlay would involve the con- 
struction over the 15-year period of 19.5 
million new family dwelling units, or 
about 1.3 million annually, at an aver- 
age cost of $3,900, which was the aver- 
age cost of dwelling units built in 1940. 

Such a program would mean that 
each family in the non-farm population 
by 1960 would have a separate and ade- 
quate dwelling unit. This program 
would provide housing for all newly 
formed non-farm families and families 
now doubled up who would “un- 
double” under favorable economic con- 
ditions, and would also replace all 
dwelling units more than 60 years old, 
or needing major repairs, or lacking 
private baths, or destroyed by fire, flood 
or other Acts of God. 

Other types of urban development 
requirements are school facilities, 
amounting to $12.9 billion over the 15- 
year period, or $863 million annually; 
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city service streets at $5.4 billion, or 
$359 million annually; hospital facili- 
ties, at $5.2 billion and $344 million; 
water supply systems at $3.9 billion and 
$263 million; and sewerage systems at 
$3.7 billion and $246 million. 

If the estimated needs in these six 
fields were to be filled during the post- 
war period, it would mean a rate of ex- 
penditure far above anything achieved 
in the past. Indeed the average annual 
expenditure of $7.1 billion would be 
approximately equal to the sum of the 
peak annual capital outlays attained in 
each of these six different fields during 
the two decades preceding the war. 

Commercial and industrial structures 
and facilities constitute the second larg- 
est group of capital outlays, accounting 
for $91 billion out of the $280 billion 
total for the 15-year period and for $6.1 
billion out of the $18.7 billion annual 
average. Estimates of capital require- 
ments for the four major components 
of this group—industrial facilities, elec- 
tric power systems, commercial build- 
ings, and telephone facilities—were 
arrived at on the basis of a careful study 
of past relationships between capital 
outlays for each item and such factors 
as urban population, number of indus- 
trial workers, number of consumers. 

For example, it was found that the 
outlay for commercial building in the 
two decades before the war was at an 
average per capita rate of about $600 
for the net increase in the urban popu- 
lation. By applying this figure to the 
estimated increase of urban population, 
and making allowance for the “backlog 
need” which has accumulated during 
the war, it was estimated that require- 
ments for commercial building would 
amount to about $ro.2 billion, or an 
annual average of $680 million over the 
1946-1960 period. This compares with 
outlays of about $900 million per year 
during the twenties and $300 million 
during the thirties. 

In the same way a study of past re- 
lationships showed that capital outlays 
for industrial facilities would be re- 
quired in 1950 at the rate of about $260 
per worker employed in manufacturing 
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and in 1960 at the rate of $275 per 
worker. Analysis of the wartime con- 
struction of industrial facilities led to 
the rather surprising conclusion that 
facilities added during the war will not 
constitute a burdensome addition to 
our factory capacity. Indeed the analy- 
sis showed that war plants and facilities 
with post-war production possibilities 
for civilian goods represent only about 
$10 billion at 1940 costs and prices, 
whereas the “normal” additions during 





the war period would have amounted | 


to $12.8 billion. On the basis of these 
conclusions, it was estimated that re- 
quired capital outlays for industrial 


facilities would amount to nearly $53 | 


billion during the 1946-1960 period, or 
an average of $3.5 billion annually. 


Electricity Consumption 


Estimates of capital outlays for elec- 
tric power systems were based on a 
study of past rates of increase in con- 
sumption of electricity by urban, farm, 
and industrial customers, and on the 
assumption that all non-farm house- 
holds and about 4.5 million of the 6 
million farm households would be 
served by electricity by 1960, together 
with certain further assumptions as to 
utilization of generating capacity, de- 
preciation rates, and costs of installation 
of generating and transmission equip- 
ment. On the basis of these relation- 
ships and assumptions, outlays for the 
15-year period were estimated at $22 
billion or an average of $1.5 billion 
annually. 

Outlays for telephone facilities were 
estimated on the basis of past relation- 
ships between the number of telephones 


in service and the gross national prod- | ™1X 
critical temperatures. It can 


uct, which indicated that we would 
have 28.2 million telephones in service 
by 1950 and 31.6 million by 1960, as 
compared with 26.3 million in 1943. 
Supplying these new telephones and 
the equipment to service them and pro- 
viding replacements to take care of 
depreciation would involve estimated 
total outlays of $6.4 billion over the 
15-year period, or an average of more 
than $400 million per year. 

If the $6.1 billion rate of expenditures 
for these four commercial and indus- 
trial fields is maintained in the post-war 
period, it will mean much larger annual 
outlays than in any previous year. In 
fact it will exceed by 15 per cent the 
sum ($5.2 billion) of the peak annual 
outlays in each of these four different 
fields in the two decades preceding the 
war. 
Aggregate capital outlays for five 
fields of transportation—railroads, 
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highways, waterways and ports, air- 
ports, and pipelines—were estimated at 
nearly $54 billion for the 1946-1960 
period, or an annual average of $3.6 
billion. 

Estimating capital requirements for 
these fields required an estimate of total 
commodity movement during the 1946- 
1960 period and an allocation of this 
future tonnage among the various types 
of public carriers. This analysis showed 
that with an estimated 70 per cent in- 
crease in ton-miles of freight movement 
between 1940 and 1960, the railroads 
would maintain about the same ton- 
nage as in 1929, while other forms of 
transportation would show substantial 
increases, with the largest relative gain 
registered by air express, and the small- 
est by pipelines, and intermediate guins 
for intercity trucks and waterways. 


Highways Program 


With this as a general basis and in 
the light of certain assumptions as to 
replacements and betterments, it was 
estimated that outlays for highways 
(which include city and town streets 
exclusive of service streets which are 
considered in “Urban Development”) 
would be the largest single transporta- 
tion item, amounting to $33 billion over 
the 15-year period or $2.2 billion annu- 
ally. Such a program would result in 
little or no net addition to highway 
milage, but would involve replacement 
of existing highways on the basis of 
an assumed life for various types of 
roads varying from 26 to 57 years, and 
extensive improvements and better- 
ments in the form of widening, straight- 
ening, and surfacing existing highways. 
In fact about 80 per cent of the esti- 
mated post-war outlay for highways 
would be made to take care of such 
accumulated deficiencies. 

Next in importance in the transpor- 
tation field would be capital outlays 
for railroads estimated at $16 billion 
for 1946-1960, or an. annual average of 
nearly $1.1 billion. Here again such 
expenditures would involve no net in- 
crease in railroad mileage or in the 
amount of equipment in service, since 
no expansion of railroad facilities will 
apparently be required. About two 
thirds of this expenditure would be re- 
quired to take care of “current replace- 
ment” of roadway, structures, and 
equipment at the replacement rate 
maintained during the twenties, and 
about one third for the “deferred re- 
placement,” #.e., for that which accumu- 
lated during the war or in the decade 
before the war. About half of these 
estimated railroad outlays would be 

















maining three fields of transportation How Do UE 
are small, compared with railroads and 
of $150 million; airports for $1.5 billion 
ferred replacements, rather than to 
tion fields be maintained during the 
in these five different fields during the 
modernized transportation system 


for roadways and structures, and half 
highways. Waterways and port de- 
KNOW | 

and $100 million; and pipelines for $535 
supply “new needs.” 

post-war decade and a half, outlays 
two decades preceding the war. How 
fully capable of meeting the anticipated 


tor equipment. 

Estimated expenditures for the re- 
velopment account for a total outlay 
of $2.3 billion and an annual average 
million and $36 million. With the ex- ” OPEN TANKS OF 
ception of airports, the bulk of these a FLAMMABLE LIQUID 
outlays would be for current and de- 

Should the $3.6 billion annual rate 
of expenditure for these five transporta- 
would exceed by 25 per cent the sam 
of the annual peak of capital outlays 
ever, such a program of capital invest- TRANSFORMERS Bg 
ment would by 1960 unquestionably uenches ea ly 
provide the country with a thoroughly 
trafic demands of a full employment Tough Fires 3 
economy. 

Rural Development 

The “Rural Development” group 
which includes farm housing, farm 
service buildings, irrigation, drainage, 
clearing, soil erosion control, flood con- 
trol, forest protection and development, 
and recreational facilities, involves total 
outlays of more than $28 billion over DRYERS AND OVENS 
the 15-year period, or an annual aver- 
age of $1.9 billion. These fields of 
capital requirements are linked to- 
gether by the over-all needs regarding 
the use and development of the nation’s 
land resources; more particularly they 
have a common base in the estimated 
future requirements for farm land, 
especially crop land. 

The largest single field of expendi- 
ture in this group—farm housing—is 
estimated at $5.8 billion for the 15-year 
period, or at $384 million annually. 
Although this outlay is double the peak 
expenditure for this purpose during the | 
two decades before the war, it would 
involve no net addition to the number 
of farm dwelling units, since the num- 
ber of farm families is not expected to 
grow over the post-war period. Such | 
a program would ensure that every | 
farm family would have a separate 
dwelling unit by 1960, and that no 
dwelling would be more than 65 years 
old or in need of major repairs. On 


the basis of an average cost (in 1940 
prices) of $2,000 per dwelling unit this 
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program would involve construction 
of 2.9 million dwelling units during 
1946-1960, of which 1.3 million would 
be for current replacements and 1.6 
million for accumulated deficiencies, 
i.e., replacement of old and substandard 
units and to provide for undoubling 
of families. 

Outlays for barns, fences, silos, and 
other farm service structures were es- 
timated on the assumption (1) that be- 
cause of the stationary position of agri- 
culture there would be no new needs 
during the post-war period, (2) that 
the average physical life of farm service 
buildings would be about 33 years, and 
(3) that replacement of service build- 
ings whose replacement was deferred 
during 1930-1940 would be made good 
by 1960. On the basis of these assump- 
tions, estimated requirements for farm 
service buildings would amount to $4.2 
billion for the 15-year period after the 
war, or to $280 million annually. This 
rate of expenditure would be about 10 
per cent Jess than the peak annual out- 
lay for this purpose during the two 
decades before the war. 


Irrigation Outlays 


Irrigation outlays to take care of an 
increase of about 6 million acres under 
irrigation and to provide supplemental 
water supplies to about 9 million acres 
would amount to about $1.7 billion 
during the 15-year period, or $311 
million per year. 

Drainage of nearly 49 million acres, 
mostly for rehabilitation or replacement 
of existing lands, would involve esti- 
mated outlays of about $1.2 billion for 
the 1946-1960 period, or $79 million 
annually. 

The cost of clearing about 65 million 
acres of land, mostly for replacement 
of existing crop land which is to be 
retired, would involve expenditures ot 
$3.1 billion, or $207 million annually, 
over the 15-year post-war period. 

A comprehensive soil erosion pro- 
gram involving terracing, contour fur- 
rowing, drainage ways, gully control, 
and other similar works and improve- 
ments designed to check soil washing 
and blowing on the nation’s crop, pas- 
ture, and range lands is estimated to 
involve total outlays of nearly $5 billion 
by 1960, or about $332 million annually. 

A flood control program designed to 
reduce the nation’s annua) flood losses 
by go per cent from what they have 
been in recent years would involve 
total outlays of $3.2 billion to complete 
the program by 1960, or average ex- 
penditures of $215 million during the 
15-year post-war period. 






























































A program of forest protection and 
development involving protection of 
our forests against fire, diseases, and 
insects and an improvement and de- 
velopment program designed to bring 
timber yields and requirements into 
balance by the end of the century would 
involve total expenditures of $1.9 billion 
during the next decade and a half, or 
about $126 million per year. About 
$500 million of this total would be re- 
quired for protection, chiefly against 
fire, and the remaining $1.4 billion for 
planting and other improvement and 
development activities. 


Recreational Facilities 


Capital outlays for additional recrea- 
tional facilities have been estimated on 
the assumption that the nation’s muni- 
cipal and rural parks and recreational 
areas would be brought up to certain 
commonly accepted standards by 1960. 
These standards include provision of 
municipal recreational areas at.a ratio 
of 10 acres per 1,000 of urban popula- 
tion; local non-urban recreational areas 
on the standard of 5 acres per 1,000 
of population who would avail them- 
selves of such facilities; addition of 4 
million acres to State parks; comple- 
tion of presently authorized National 
Park System and addition of about 1.5 


million acres to the national forests 4 hi ¥ d 
for recreational purposes; acquisition Protects against Ss ipping amages 
of about 1,500 miles of shore frontage 
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such needs. In any event this tentative 
estimate of $28 billion per year (at 1940 
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OUTLOOK 


cial of an early expansion of 
production for a civilian economy is 
prompting many industrial leaders to 
actuate long-planned changes. 


Is change of location one of the moves 
you contemplate? For ideal manufac- 
turing and distributing facilities, with 
maximum accessibility to:rail, water 
and overland transportation, investi- 
gate Industry City. 100% rented now, 
but if we know your requirements in 
advance, we can advise you should a 
vacancy occur. 


E. T. Bedford 2nd, President 
Manhattan Offices: 100 Broad Street 
Telephone WHitehall 4-4670 
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estimate capital requirements under a 
minimum program covering only 
those outlays for which there would be 
heaviest pressure because of population 
growth and the expansion and replace- 
ment of capital facilities made necessary 
by a high level of industrial activity. 


Such a program, which would be con- 


fined largely to “new needs” for capital 
goods and would make little provision 
for “current replacement” and “accu- 
mulated deficiences” would come to an 
average of $8 billion annually for the 
24 fields covered. Allowing for the fact 
that these fields represent only two 
thirds of all capital requirements the 
total would amount to about $12 billion 
annually or less than half the estimated 
maximum of $28 billion. The proba- 
bility is, of course, that our actual ex- 
penditures tor capital goods in the 
post-war decade and a half will fall 
between these two extremes and that 
even under conditions of full employ- 
ment and full utilization of our pro- 
ductive capacity we would fall short 
of producing enough capital goods to 
meet the maximum estimate of needs. 
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-— and a combat flyer’s life raft—what’s the connection? We 
wish we knew! 

We make the “magic bottle” that instantly inflates that raft. Iv ll 
soon be looking for a peacetime job. 

Lots of other ingenious devices developed by Kidde will be in the 
same boat: A “thinking machine” that detects and clears jammed 
machine guns. Gases-under-pressure that deliver fast power... that 
hurl a sheet of flame deep into enemy dugouts or lay a smoke screen 
for invading troops. 

Do you have a place for one of these veterans? Sure, the adaptation to 
your needs may take plenty of imagination. But we’ve got plenty . . . and 
if you'll send along your problem, it could add up to a happy solution. 

Let’s try! Just drop a line to: Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 140 


Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Kidde 
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participation in war work. 
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Machines with our present available facilities, we will continue to 


distribute them so as to meet the most urgent requirements. 


If you are in need of Adding Machines, please telephone our 
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